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The  Medical  Profession, 


BY  DR.  ELIAS  LESTER. 


To  prepare  a  histor}'  of  tlie  Medical 
Society  of  Seneca  County,  New  Yo»k, 
that  would  include  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  profession 
and  a  biographical  sketch  of  its  most 
prominent  members  would  be  no 
small  task,  and  would  also  necessitate 
a  paper  of  too  great  a  length  to  be 
read  at  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  1 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  speak  of 
those  members  of  the  profession  onl}- 
who  were  our  pioneers  in  this  county 
and  of  those  who  by  their  distin- 
guished services  to  their  country  and 
to  their  fellow  men  have  left  a  worthy 
record  of  their  career. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in 
l\Iay  of  the  jcar  1793,  the  j-ear  when 
France  was  in  the  most  violent  throes 
of  her  dreadful  revolution,  that  Silas 
Halse}-  of  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
the  first  physician  of  this  count}', 
brought  a  little  company  of  eighteen 
persons,  including  his  family  and  one 
slave,  in  a  flat  boat  through  Seneca 
lake  and  landed  near  where  Lodi  now 
is.  The  jear  before  Dr.  Halsey  had 
selected  the  place  for  his  home  and 
had  cleared  six  acres  of  land,  return- 
ing in  the  fall  to  Southampton  for  his 
family.  Dr.  Halsey  was  a  man  of 
education. and  resource,  and  practiced 
his  profession  while  superintending 
and  assisting  with  the  building  of  his 
house  and  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
His  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs  was 
recognized,  and  as  the  county  became 
more  thickly  settled  he  was  elected  to 
the  offices  of  justice,  supervisor,  state 
senator  and  finallj-  member  of  Con- 
gress. His  professional  work  was  so 
interrupted  by  these  positions  of 
trust  that  he  finally  withdrew  from 
active  practice  and  his  business  was 


carried  on  by  his  son-in  law,  Jared 
San  ford. 

Dr.  Jared  San  ford  was  another  of 
tlie  pioneers  of  the  profession  in  this 
county.  He  received  his  academic 
education  at  Columbia  college,  New 
York  city,  during  the  years  1793  and 
1794  and,  having  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, decided  to  go  to  the  West  and 
study  medicine  with  his  former 
neighbor,  Dr.  Halsey.  Dr.  Sanford 
was  a  successful  practitioner  and  was 
specially  well  thought  of  as  a  surgeon. 
Exposure  and  hard  work  in  a  new 
country  wore  him  out,  however.  Dr. 
Lewis  Halsey,  a  son  of  Dr.  Silas 
Halsey,  formed  another  member  of 
this  group  All  these  men  left  large 
families  and  still  have  many  descend- 
ants in  this  county. 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Halsey 
and  his  sons  were  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  southwestern  part  of  our 
county  other  physicians  were  finding 
homes  and  fields  of  labor  in  the  north- 
ern part.  Dr.  Gardner  Wells,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Physicians  &  Sur- 
geons of  New  York  city,  .settled  in  Jun- 
ius, but  left  his  practice  to  become  a 
surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  war 
of  181 2.  Daring  his  absence  Dr. 
Lewis  Ely  came  to  Junius  on  a  visit, 
and,  as  there  was  need  for  a  physician 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  remained 
and  took  up  the  practice  of  Dr.  Wells. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Dr. 
Wells  returned,  he  and  Dr.  Ely  be- 
came partners  and  continued  to  prac- 
tice in  this  way  until  Dr.  Wells 
moved  to  Waterloo.  Ur.  Ely  remain- 
ed in  Junius  and  was  a  successful  and 
much  loved  phj-sician  for  many  years. 
Before  leaving  the  northern  part  of 
the    county,    I    must    speak    of    Dr. 


Thomas  Magee  and  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Tubbs,  both  of  whom  settled  in  the 
town  of  Tyre  in  1822.  These  men 
had  many  difiSculties  to  contend  with, 
living  as  they  did  in  a  new  country, 
much  of  it  low  and  marshy.  They 
had  to  wade  through  swamps  and 
ride  over  muddy  roads.  They  were 
diligent  and  hardy  men,  however, 
and  each  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
raising  a  family  and  leaving  them  a 
competence. 

Now,  taking  up  the  central  part  of 
the  county,  we  come  to  Dr.  Matthias 
A,  Bellows,  who  settled  in  Seneca 
Falls  in  1813.  He  practiced  in  our 
village  for  more  than  thirty-five  years 
and  was  followed  by  his  son.  Dr. 
James  Bellows.  In  1816  Dr.  Caleb 
Loring  came  to  Waterloo  and  con- 
ducted the  drug  business  formerly 
belonging  to  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  in 
connection  with  his  practice.  It  helps 
to  connect  the  past  with  the  present 
to  know  that  the  late  Hon.  D.  S. 
Kendig,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  a 
clerk  in  Dr  Loring's  drug  store  in 
those  early  days  Dr.  Loring  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old-school  Puritan 
type,  and  conducted  a  large  and  ex- 
tensive practice  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1865,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  the  year  1816  Dr.  C.  C.  Coan 
came  as  a  young  man  to  practice  his 
profession  in  Ovid.  He  had  a  family 
of  eight  children  and  lived  a  long  and 
active  life,  dying  in  the  year  1882. 
The  next  physicians  that  we  will 
specially  mention  are  Dr.  Lewis  Post 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Bolter,  both  of  whom 
settled  in  Ovid  during  the  middle  of 
the  century'.  Dr.  Post  had  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  but  in  1862 
oflfered  his  services  to  his  country  as 
a  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  one  of  the  auxiliary 
corps  of  volunteer  surgeons  and  had 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia. 
Dr.  Alfred  Bolter  came  to  Ovid  from 
Massachusetts  as  a  student  of  Dr. 
Coan,  and  married  his  daughter  He 
was  a  successful  practitioner  and  was 
highly  honored  and  respected  bj-  his 
fellow-citizens.     He  was  a  very  relig- 


ious man  and  devoted  much  time  to 
missionary  work  and  to  Sunday 
schools.  During  the  war  he  served 
in  the  transport  service  on  the  James 
river,  in  the  employ  of  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  commission  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  wonderful  battle  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mack. He  frequently  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  the  profession  and 
many  of  his  articles  on  medicine  and 
surgery  are  now  on  file  in  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society  archives 
at  Alba^}^ 

Returning  to  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  we  find  that  Dr.  Oliver  S. 
Patterson,  whom  many  of  you  can 
remember,  settled  in  West  Fayette  in 
the  year  1842.  The  next  year  he 
married  Miss  Katharine  Fatzinger 
and  moved  to  Waterloo,  where  he 
practiced  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  both  as  a  physi- 
cian and  a  citizen,  and  was  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  contem- 
porary and  companion  practitioner  in 
Waterloo  was  Dr.  Landon  Wells,  who 
settled  there  in  the  early  forties. 
After  a  successful  career  as  a  general 
practitioner,  he  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  and  became  a 
distinguished  officer  and  surgeon.  He 
was  made  full  surgeon  before  the 
close  of  the  war  and  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Wash- 
ington. On  his  retirement  he  was 
given  many  testimonials  of  apprecia- 
tion by  distinguished  oflScers.  Drs. 
Patrick  and  James  Flood  belong  to  the 
physicians  of  this  generation.  They 
were  able  and  well-known  practi- 
tioners, but  left  their  work  for  army 
service,  and  at  the  close  of"the  war 
they  did  not  return  to  Seneca  county. 

The  last  physicians  of  whom  I  will 
speak  in  detail  belong  to  the  succeed- 
ing generation  and  were  for  long 
years  contemporaries  in  this  vicinity. 
These  are  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Wells  of 
Waterloo,  Dr.  William  A,  Swaby  of 
Seneca  Falls  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Alleman  of 
West  Faj^ette.  Dr.  Wells  was  a  son 
of  Dr  Gardner  Wells  and  practiced  in 
his  native  village,  Waterloo,  for  more 
than    thirty    years,       He,    like     his 


father,  was  respected  and  honored  by 
his  friends  and  fellow  townsmen. 
His  services  in  the  arm}'  were  cut 
short  b}-  his  being  taken  prisoner  and 
incarcerated  for  many  months  in 
Libbj'  Prison.  His  health  was  so 
broken  by  the  privation  he  experi- 
enced during  his  imprisonment  that 
on  his  release  he  was  not  able  to 
return  to  his  regiment.  The  fact  that 
he  was  elected  supervisor  from  his 
town,  member  of  assembl}-  by  the 
county  and  appointed  postmaster  b}- 
the  United  States  government,  indi 
cates  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  community. 

Dr.  William  A.  Swaby  came  to 
Seneca  Falls  from  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
in  the  year  1852,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  3ears  was  the  principal  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  our  village.  He 
married  Miss  Amelia  Gould,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  S.  S.  Gould,  and  left  a 
family  of  three  children.  Dr.  Swaby 
was  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment as  well  as  an  excellent  ph5'si- 
cian  and  surgeon,  and  his  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  community.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
county  is  shown  b5'the  fact  that  for 
man}'  years  he  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Willard  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  A.  J.  AUeman  was  born  in 
West  Faj'ette  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  town  and  at 
Waterloo  academy.  His  three-year 
medical  course  was  taken  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  he  was 
also  a  student  of  Dr.  Oliver  Patterson, 
assuming  Dr.  Patterson's  practice 
when  he  moved  to  Waterloo.  During 
the  last  year  of  the  war  he  was  a 
contract  surgeon  in  the  armj'  and  did 
good  service  in  the  hospitals  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Alleman  practiced  thirty  five  j-ears  in 
his  native  town  speaks  eloquently  for 
his  character,  his  professional  skill 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  patrons  and  associates. 

Thus  far  mj'  paper  has  consisted  of 
nothing  but  brief  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  physicians  who 
have  been  specially  prominent  in  the 
county  during  the  past  century.  Now 
I   will    try    to    tell  somewhat   of  the 


progress  of  the  profession  during  that 
period.  The  physicians  whose  work 
I  have  mentioned  belonged  to  the 
regular  profe.ssion,  as  3'ou  all  well 
know,  and  although  all  known 
branches  of  healing  are  practiced  by 
the  regular  profession,  yet  the  efforts 
of  our  pioneers  to  keep  the  profession 
pure  and  free  from  quackery  are 
worth  noticing.  The  early  rival  of 
the  regular  practitioner  was  the  In 
dian  doctor,  who  travelled  through 
the  country  selling  roots,  herbs, 
gums,  seeds  and  berries,  grunting  out 
their  medicinal  value  and  often  receiv- 
ing compensation  and  favor  from  the 
chronic  invalid  who  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  something  new.  The  travel- 
ing doctors  who  advertised  their  time 
of  arrival  at  the  larger  villages, 
stopped  at  the  hotels  and  prescribed 
for  the  despondent  invalids  who  were 
drawn  into  their  webs  by  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  cures  they  had 
wrought,  began  their  career  at  an 
early  date  and  are  still  with  us, 
though  in  fewer  numbers.  The 
"Thompsonian"  physicians  applied 
what  are  now  known  as  eclectic  treat- 
ment and  flourished  for  a  while,  hav- 
ing man}'  adherents.  These  physi- 
cians were  uneducated  men,  however, 
and  their  influence  was  not  perma- 
nent. Hydropathy,  electricity  and 
"laying  on  of  hands"  all  flourished 
for  a  while  as  separate  fads,  with 
their  votaries,  but  as  soon  as  the 
profession  had  investigated  the  treat- 
ments and  a.scertained  their  useful- 
ness, it  adopted  them,  suiting  them 
to  our  own  ideals,  so  putting  the 
uneducated  cranks  and  quacks  out  of 
business. 

The  most  formidable  rival  the  regu- 
lar profession  has  encountered  has 
been  that  of  the  Hahnemann,  or 
so-called  Homeopathic  school.  About 
the  3'ear  T854  there  were  living  in 
Seneca  Falls  two  brothers  named 
Bayard.  The}'  were  young  lawyers 
and  real  estate  dealers,  men  of  educa- 
tion and  ability.  As  at  this  time  the 
Hahnemann  treatment  promulgated 
by  him  was  making  some  stir  in 
Europe  and  America,  these  young 
Bayards  read  about  it,  sent  for  books. 


studied  the  tlieor5\  began  to  see 
patients  and  trj'  their  skill.  No 
diploma  was  required  in  those  days  to 
certify  to  a  physician's  abilit3',  so 
the}'  could  practice  undisturbed.  Thej- 
claimed  great  success  and  ver}-  soon 
went  to  New  York  city  to  practice 
Homeopath}'.  Manj'  people  in  this 
vicinit}'  became  converted  to  this  new 
practice  and  Dr.  H.  Heath  and  Dr. 
Chi  his,  both  practicing  here,  became 
converts,  renounced  the  regular  prac- 
tice and  became  Homeopaths.  Dr. 
Heath  remained  here  and  Dr.  Childs 
w-ent  to  Waterloo.  For  a  time  the}- 
were  quite  the  fashion.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  tlieor}'  of  treatment  was 
on  the  whole  not  a  bad  thing  for  the 
profession.  It  showed  the  regular 
practitioner  that  smaller  doses  of 
medicine  would  in  man}'  cases  do  the 
work  just  as  well  as  the  large  ones 
previously  given,  and  it  also  encour- 
aged physicians  to  present  their  reme- 
dies in  a  more  palatable  and  attractive 
form.  Homeopathy  flourished  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  bnt  when  any 
surgery  was  needed  or  epidemics 
occurred  the  regiilar  profession  had 
to  be  called  on.  In  these  early  days 
the  physicians  of  that  school  were 
men  who  took  up  the  work  without 
thorough  preparation  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  they  lacked  the 
technical  training  to  be  successful  in 
serious  cases,  but  they  took  the  ea.sy 
ones  and  were  a  great  source  of 
trouble  to  the  regular  profession.  The 
dilution  theory  of  Hahnemann  was 
soon  abandoned  and  they  began  using 
medicines  of  more  potency,  and  as 
their  physicians  became  better  edu- 
cated they  prospered  and  had  many 
clients.  Now  as  all  the  medicines 
used  in  the  practice  of  medicine  are 
prepared  by  the  same  manufacturers, 
they  buy  of  the  same  firms,  use  the 
same  medicines,  and  in  the  same 
forms  as  the  regular  profession.  I 
have  no  criticism  to  make  only  as 
they  study  the  same  human  system 
and  use  the  same  remedial  agents, 
why  not  join  the  profession  and  stop 
living  that  fal.se  life,  pretending  to 
be  homeopaths  when  they  are  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 


The  next  and  last  fad  which  has 
come  forward  claiming  to  cure  dis- 
ease is  the  so-called  Christian  Science, 
practiced  by  the  disciples  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.  I  am  told  that 
there  are  some  here  in  Seneca  Falls 
and  that  they  have  meetings,  whether 
to  worship  God  or  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  practice  oi  healing  I  do 
not  know  This  subject  is  hardly 
worthy  of  being  brought  to  your 
attention;  but  it  is  one  of  the  fads  of 
the  profession,  and  like  other  fads, 
will  in  time  to  come  have  its  place  in 
the  history  of  our  noble  profe.ssion. 

When  I  took  up  my  residence  in 
the  county  in  1S65  the  profession  was 
in  a  deplorable  state  There  was  no 
organization,  and  very  few  of  the 
physicians  depended  exclusively  on 
their  practice  for  their  living.  Many, 
of  them  kept  drug  stores,  had  fruit 
farms,  or  carried  on  general  farming. 
The  fees  were  low,  a  visit  to  the 
home  was  half  a  dollar,  and  all  office 
treatment  and  surgery  in  proportion. 
It  was  hard  for  a  young  doctor  to  get 
a  foot-hold,  for  there  was  no  law 
against  any  one  putting  out  his  sign 
and  the  country  was  full  of  quacks 
and  self  made  doctors  who  got  a  por- 
tion of  the  business  that  legitimately 
belonged  to  the  regular  physician. 
Thus  physicians  were  kept  poor  and 
anxious.  After  the  laws  were  passed 
requiring  a  regular  medicine  cour.se 
of  three  or  four  years,  times  became 
better  for  men  of  high  standards  and 
education. 

Now  that  we  have  noticed  some  of 
the  phases  of  our  professional  life  as 
we  have  known  them  more  or  less 
intimately  in  a  local  way,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  big  movements  and 
discoveries  of  the  profession  that  have 
been  achieved  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  here  to-day  to  accomplish  results 
that  the  pioneers  of  whom  I  spoke  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  hour  never 
dreamed  of. 

In  1890,  I  was  in  London,  England 
at  the  time  of  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenner 
the   discoverer   of   vaccination    as   a 


protection  from  small  pox,  the  loath- 
some disease  that  had  devastated 
villages,  rendered  armies  impotent 
and  spared  neither  prince  nor  peasant. 
His  discovery  of  the  preventive 
treatment  of  that  disease,  and  the 
great  reduction  of  mortality  by  its 
application  are  among  the  great 
wonders  of  this  century  of  progress. 

The  discover}-  of  chloroform  b}'  Dr. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  of  ether  b\' 
Dr.  Morton  of  America,  and  of  the 
a.septic  treatment  for  wounds  by  Dr. 
Lister  of  England  have  made  a  revo- 
lution in  the  historj-  of  surger}-,  and 
now  operations  which  were  unthought 
of  fifty  3ears  ago  are  performed  with 
confidence  and  success,  and  thousands 
of  persons  bless  these  men  who  have 
indirectly  made  life  more  tolerable 
and  useful  to  them. 

To  Dr.  Behring  belongs  the  grati- 
tude of  the  vast  army  ot  mothers  for 
saving  their  children  from  that  most 
dreaded  of  all  diseases  of  children  — 
diphtheria.  The  antitoxin  which  he 
gave  to  the  profession  has  reduced 
the  mortalit}'  from  forty  six  in  ever}- 
hundred  who  have  it,  to  four  in  ever\' 
hundred.  He  also  is  entitled  to  a 
monument. 

Drs.  Reed  and  Lazear  were  surgeons 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  whose  dutj'  called  them  to 
Cuba  when  we  occupied  it  during  the 


Spanish  War.  They  discovered  the 
astonishing  fact  that  the  microbe 
which  produces  yellow  fever  is  trans- 
mitted from  person  to  penson  by 
means  of  a  certain  mosquito.  They 
made  it  possible  to  clear  this  out  of 
Cuba  and  make  Havanna,  where 
yellow  fever  had  prevailed  for  a 
hundred  years,  as  free  from  it  as  is 
New  York  or  Boston.  Although  each 
of  these  noble  ph3-sicians  lost  his  life 
from  the  disease,  the}'  left  names 
which  will  be  ever  revered  by  the 
world  and  a  monument  to  their  mem- 
ory has  been  placed  by  the  medical 
profession  in  the  capital  at  Washing- 
ton Too  much  praise  cannot  l)e 
given  such  men  who  sacrificed  iheir 
lives  for  humanity  having  themselves 
inoculated  by  means  of  the  infected 
mosquitoes  and  dying  to  prove  its 
potency. 

Now  that  we  have  thus  superficially 
reviewed  both  the  local  and  inter- 
national situation  of  the  profession 
for  the  past  century,  it  remains  only 
to  say  tliat  we  today  must  guard  and 
protect  the  interests  and  ideals  of  the 
profession  in  the  same  way  that  our 
fore  runners  have  done,  and  as  history 
repeats  itself  only  on  an  ascending 
spiral  "so  a  hundred  years  hence  may 
the  profession  be  purer,  may  there  be 
more  aids  for  the  protection  and  pro- 
longation of  life,  and  may  the  world 
be  better   than  it    is  today. 


Early  Barrel  and  Boat  Industries, 


BY  HARRISON  CHAMBERLAIN. 


In  the  history  of  an}'  place  there  is 
that  which  appeals  to  us.  If  our 
study  be  directed  to  a  localit}'  as- 
sociated with  our  memories  and  tradi- 
tions, the  interest  is  greatly  in- 
creased, the  pleasure  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  looking  at  the  things, 
real  and  active,  that  were  formative 
of  the  stages  of  our  growth.  The 
difficulties  attending  such  study,  the 
surprises  that  break  upon  us  and  send 
our  minds  along  new  lines  of  research, 
only  heighten  our  zeal  of  inquiry,  and 
when  the  facts  have  been  duly  adjus- 
ted in  order  of  time  and  place,  a  keen 
sense  of  enjoyment  is  experienced  as 
the  past  rolls  before  us  in  a  real 
drama.  A  picture,  in  miniature  of 
life,  rises  up  with  its  mingled  shades 
and  colorings,  growing  more  inter- 
woven and  complex  as  we  try  to 
follow  out  the  divergent  lines. 

In  the  earl}'  days  of  our  place  the 
pictures  were  simple,  but  not  the  less 
fascinating  and  thrilling.  The  indus- 
trial activities  were  few,  but  of  a 
bold,  distinct  character,  in  which 
sturd}' virtues  played  apart,  onU'  seen 
in  pioneer  life,  when  the  battle  is 
waged  between  brain  and  muscle  and 
the  hard,  stubborn  conditions  of 
nature.  First  was  the  building  of 
homes,  small  and  crude  in  the  main, 
then  clearing  of  the  land,  lumbering 
and  tilling  the  .soil,  followed  soon  by 
efforts  of  higher  intelligence  and 
skill  that  would  yield  more  of  home 
comforts,  b}'  appliances  that  would 
utilize  natural  advantages  and  impart 
increased  value  to  the  raw  products 
of  the  forest  and  soil  and  give  them  a 
form  better  adapted  to  the  needs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Take  the  group 
of  natural   conditions  with    us,    our 


forests  of  fine  timber,  our  soil  of 
great  fertility,  our  waters  rushing  b)' 
in  ceaseless  energy,  and  it  is  clear 
that  our  growth  was  along  manufac 
ture.  The  flouring  mills  came  be- 
cause they  were  the  natural  outcome. 
The  timber  of  our  forests  invited  their 
construction;  the  rapids  were  telling 
of  latent  powers  that  could  be  devel- 
oped for  use,  and  the  soil,  responding 
to  the  tiller,  offered  its  measures  of 
golden  grain.  Yes,  the  mills  came 
as  the  resultant  of  operative  forces 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  were 
the  leading  industry  of  our  place. 
Their  presence  acted  powerfully  on 
farming  in  furnishing  a  home  market 
for  grain  and  also  in  stimulating 
enterprises  related  to  and  necessary 
for  the  successtul  prosecution  of 
milling.  The  flour  must  be  put  up 
in  a  commercial  form  and  better 
facilities  of  transportation  secured. 
The  fact  was  realized  that  an  industry 
of  anj'  considerable  capacitj'  must 
rest  upon  more  than  home  demands. 
It  must  have  an  export  call  to  sustain 
and  insure  its  prosperity'.  And  the 
mills  at  once  secured  this  outside 
call,  because  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  flour;  and  the  forms  of  the 
package,  as  determined  b\-  the  custom 
of  the  trade,  barrels  of  196  lbs.  net 
and  half-barrels  of  98  lbs.  net,  must 
be  furnished  by  a  barrel  de|iartment 
of  milling  or  by  others  outside. 

The  subjects  of  this  paper  will  be 
barrel-making  and  boat  building,  of 
less  conspicuous  character,  but  con- 
taining much  of  interest  to  us. 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  the  mind  and 
hand  can  turn  to,  working  out  some- 
thing good  and  helpful,  but  has  in  it 
a  romance  and  moral.    Barrel  making 


has  its  story,  its  day  of  small  things 
and  of  great  things,  its  chapters  of 
struggle      and     triumph.  Arising 

from  the  mill  demand,  which  even  in 
J  795  called  for  125  barrels  dai!}',  it 
was  not,  however,  a  weak  and  sickly 
creation,  awaiting  time  to  develop 
its  strength  and  fit  it  for  its  task, 
but  with  its  foreman  and  skilled  help 
it  sprung  up  fulh'  armed  for  the  work 
before  it.  It  was  vigorous  in  infancy, 
turned  out  what  the  Upper  Red  mills 
required  of  it  It  grew,  and  when 
the  Lower  Red  mills  were  built  and 
called  for  as  many  again  barrels,  it 
was  able  to  supply  them.  With  a 
demand  now  upon  it  of  some  250 
barrels  a  day,  the  industry  assumed 
definite  form,  for  whether  in  a  part 
of  the  mill  or  in  a  separate  building, 
whether  under  the  authority  of  the 
miller  or  independent,  it  was  a  ' 
distinct  manufacture.  It  required 
mechanical  training  and  skill,  which 
on  the  start  had  to  be  imported. 
The  strain  to  which  barrels  were 
subjected  in  being  wagoned  over  the 
long  and  rough  roads  to  the  markets 
was  so  severe  that  none  but  a  very 
strong  and  well-made  barrel  could 
stand  it.  This  was  necessary,  and 
the  cooper  knew  what  would  be 
expected  of  him  in  workmanship, 
knew  what  number  of  barrels  would 
be  called  for  daily,  and  was  given 
authority  to  employ  such  help  as  he 
needed.  Three  quarters  of  the  work 
called  for  experience  and  skill,  but  a 
a  quarter  of  it  like  the  shaving  and 
dressing  of  the  heads,  staves  and  hoops 
could  be  done  by  those  of  less  experi- 
ence, thus  opening  a  field  for  the  ap- 
prentice and  beginner.  The  open  door 
was  favored  by  all;  thejoungman  who 
desired  to  learn  a  trade  had  a  free 
chance  to  do  so.  No  one  dreamed  of 
'kicking'  against  it  or  imagined  that 
it  impaired  the  rights  of  the  skilled 
workman  The  restrictions  of  to-day 
had  not  come  into  vogue.  Business 
was  conducted  in  a  simple,  direct 
wa}',  each  man,  whether  a  proprietor 
or  laborer,  standing  on  his  own 
merits  and  wage-earning  power,  the 
one  on  his  ability  to  manage  his 
business  and  the  other  on  his  skill  as 


a  workman.  The  most  cordial  re- 
lations existed  between  employer  and 
employee,  a  footing  of  manly  equal- 
ity, creating  in  the  workman  an 
interest  in  the  business  quite  as  eager 
and  watchful  as  that  of  the  proprietor. 
Of  course,  it  was  the  old  style,  not 
up  to  our  fine  adjustments,  but  it 
had  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  as- 
sociated work,  more  of  individual 
character,  and  considering  the  ap- 
pliances at  hand,  more  of  individual 
production. 

The  practice,  however,  ot  barrel- 
making  as  a  part  of  milling,  was 
soon  abandoned.  Shops  had  sprung 
up  in  the  place  and  in  the  nearby  rural 
district,  able  to  supply  fully  the 
demand,  of  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  at  a  price  that  made  it  no  object 
for  the  miller  to  pursue  it.  The 
second  period  of  the  barrel  industry 
had  come  with  the  building  of  the 
second  group  of  flouring  mills,  the 
Clinton,  Empire  and  Stone  mills, 
increasing  the  daily  demand  to 
nearl}- one  thousand  barrels.  Indeed 
the  village  and  all  about  us  had 
taken  on  tresh  vigor  and  life.  The 
water-way  had  been  opened  for 
transportation,  boats  were  bus\% 
pljing  our  canal,  our  lands  were 
more  extensively  cultivated,  the  old 
Indian  orchards  had  been  revived, 
multiplied  all  about  us,  improved 
under  better  culture,  and  the  fruits 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  products  of 
the  mills  were  going  out  to  the 
markets.  From  the  start  there  had 
been  connected  with  some  of  our 
mills  the  manufacture  of  high  wines, 
calling  lor  a  high-grade  barrel, 
which  later  on  assumed  considerable 
proportion.  To  these  two  grades, 
the  flour  and  high  wine  barrel,  now 
was  added  a  third,  the  fruit  barrel. 
The  fruit  and  flour  barrels  were  made 
of  pine,  basswood,  ash,  and  elm,  but 
the  barrel  for  high  wines  was  made 
of  the  stronger  and  closer  grained 
oak  and  maple.  In  the  village  few 
of  the  fruit  barrels  comparatively 
were  made,  while  the  opposite  was 
true  of  the  rural  shops.  First  the 
village  cooper  had  all  the  orders  he 
could    attend   to  and  did  not   care  to 


stock  up  barrels  for  the  fruit  season. 
The  rural  shops,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  lacked  the  skill  to  make  the 
better  qualities,  and  regarded  barrel- 
making  as  a  'filling  in'  of  time  that 
could  not  be  employed  on  the  farm. 
The  material  they  had  in  abundance 
at  a  nominal  cost,  and  if  they  could 
use  it  in  making  what  the  fruit  dealer 
would  call  for,  they  could  convert 
their  spare  hours  into  a  profitable 
source  of  gain.  Still  there  were  at 
this  time  a  number  of  rural  shops, 
making  an  excellent  flour  barrel. 
Wm.  Chatham  and  sons,  Sebastian, 
Absalom  and  Thadrach  were  skillful 
coopers,  as  also  the  Moyers,  Crowells, 
and  Compsons.  Their  barrels  had  a 
fine  reputation,  commanding  a  good 
price  and  quite  as  ready  a  sale  as 
those  made  heie  by  Benjamin  Bates, 
I.  Disbrow,  Wm.  Penoyar,  EH 
Arnold,  Wm.  Beaver  and  others. 

It  would  he  in  point  here  to  repeat 
a  story  of  a  young  cooper  who,  like 
the  confident  school  bo^',  thought  he 
knew  it  all.  It  may  be  called  "The  Bat 
tie  of  the  Staves  and  Hoops.  "  Com- 
placently surveying  a  barrel  he  had 
made  he  flattered  himself  that  it  was 
a  masterpiece,  equal  if  not  better  than 
any  made  at  the  Falls,  and  decided  to 
take  it  in  and  show  it  to  the  miller 
The  father  shook  his  head,  but  the 
5'oung  man  knew  belter.  The  miller 
saw  him  coming  in  with  the  barrel 
on  his  shoulder.  "What  have  you 
there,  Ike?"  "A  barrel,  of  course, 
for  you  to  put  flour  in."  After 
glancing  at  it,  the  miller  said:  "It 
is  not  made  right,  the  staves  have  not 
the  proper  shape  and  curve,  the  edges 
are  not  brought  close  together  and 
the  barrel  will  not  hold  flour."  "Not 
hold  flour!'  Well,  I  guess  it  will," 
striking  his  fist  on  the  head  and  then 
thumping  the  barrel  on  the  floor:  I 
reckon  it  will."  Laughing,  the 
miller  said,  "Bring  the  barrel  down 
to  the  packing  press  and  I  will  show 
you  "  Placed  under  the  press  and 
submitted  to  pressure,  the  flour  went 
flying  out  through  every  seam,  cover- 
ing the  astonished  novice.  "RIein 
Got!  that  beats  me.  Pop  was  right 
after   all.     I  must  haA  e  been  a  little 


off"  on  the  curves  and  edges;  but 
blame  the  thing,  the  hoops  ought  to 
bring  it  up  tight.''  "That's  what  the 
hoops  won't  do,  Ike.  The  staves  are 
nearly  straight  up  and  down  and 
driving  the  hoops  won't  help  much. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is;  it's  a  State 
Right's  barrel,  nothing  to  bind  and 
hold  it  firmly  together.  You  have 
put  into  it  too  much  of  your  politics 
and  too  little  of  experience.  You 
must  get  into  it  more  of  the  Federal 
principle,  so  that  when  the  staves  are 
properly  shaped  and  put  together, 
under  the  driving  of  the  hoops,  each 
part  will  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
other.  Then  you  will  have  a  barrel 
strong  and  tight. " 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  though  not 
so  droll  and  ridiculous,  were  not  un- 
common. What  a  barrel  should  be 
came  to  be  well  understood.  The 
mill  inspection  was  rigid.  A  standard 
was  fixed  and  the  barrels  must  come 
up  to  it  or  they  would  be  rejected. 
From  the  best  shops  barrels  were  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  mill  until 
each  one  had  been  carefully  exam- 
ined. Often  when  a  load  of  barrels 
came  in,  some  would  be  refused  for 
this  or  that  defect  or  fault  and  they 
would  go  back  to  the  shops  and  teach 
their  lessons.  Thus  put  constantlj' 
on  guard,  as  to  what  would  be 
required  of  them,  the  coopers,  both  in 
the  village  and  country-,  became  clev'er 
and  expert.  Some  of  the  country 
shops,  to  which  we  have  referred,  did 
not  need  this  instruction.  They  un- 
derstood every  point  of  barrel-making, 
but  the  many  did  not,  and  it  was  im- 
portant they  should,  if  they  desired  a 
part  of  a  business  that  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  volume.  For  the  height 
of  the  industry  did  not  come  until  in 
the  forties,  after  the  completion  and 
operation  of  the  City,  Globe,  New 
York  and  F'all  Street  Mills,  nearly 
doubling  the  previous  demand  and 
greatly  stimulating  barrel  making. 
New  shops  here  and  about  us  were 
erected,  employing  a  large  force  and 
with  greater  facilities.  Better  appli- 
ances, machinery  and  processes  of 
kiln  drying  were  introduced  that  in- 
sured   larger     production.       At     the 


Kingdom  the  Great  Western  Dis- 
tillery had  been  built  and  an  exten- 
sive plant  erected  for  high  wine 
barrels.  These  forties  to  their  close 
were  the  years  in  which  the  barrel  in- 
dustry reached  the  high-water  point. 
Among  the  shops  during  this  time, 
up  to  the  sixties,  the  largest  in  our 
village  were  those  of  Fred  Maier  on 
West  Fall  street,  of  Asa  B.  Southwell 
on  North  Clinton  street  and  of  James 
Proudfoot  on  Haigh  street.  The 
character  of  the  output  of  the  first 
two  was  in  the  main  the  flour  barrel, 
while  that  of  the  Proudfoot  shop  was 
more  of  the  high-wine  barrel. 

Take  the  figures  of  the  mill  de- 
mand, growing  from  125  to  2000 
barrels  daily;  take  the  demand  of  the 
distilleries,  add  to  these  the  calls  of 
fruit  dealers,  which  had  been  increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  you  can  get  a  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  to  which 
the  barrel  industry  had  grown,  a 
picture  of  its  palmy  days  before  it  fell 
on  adverse  times.  Side  by  side  it 
had  marched  with  the  mills  and 
shared  with  them  the  same  fate.  If 
the  reason  is  asked  why  the  industry 
has  so  disappeared  that  scarcely  a 
trace  remains  of  it,  the  answer  will 
not  be  hard  to  find.  In  the  general 
development  of  the  country'  local  con- 
ditions lose  largely  their  advantage. 
The  demand  of  the  mills  fell  off  and 
was  practically  gone,  because  the 
opening  of  the  great  wheat  fields  of 
the  west  moved  the  milling  centre 
westward.  Our  timber  lands  had 
been  cleared  off  to  an  extent  that  ren- 
dered material  for  the  cooper  scarce 
and  expensive  and  no  longer  enabled 
him  to  compete  with  other  places. 
The  conditions  had  changed,  not  a 
little  under  our  own  improvidence, 
hastening  the  operation  of  a  law  that 
while  it  sets  aside  the  old  is  not  with- 
out the  compensation  of  furnishing 
new  industries  to  take  their  place. 

Barrel-making  and  boat-building 
were,  so  to  speak,  akin.  If  not  broth- 
ers, they  were  cousins;  if  the  mills, 
united  in  interest  with  the  cooper, 
brought  out  the  barrel,  so  too  the 
waterway,  the  reaHy,  helpful  brother 
of  the  mills,  joined  with  the   skillful 


mechanic  and  gave  us  the  boat  indus- 
try. A  field  of  action  was  afforded 
each,  but  to  the  boat-builder  one  ot 
more  spectacular  and  picturesque 
character.  Our  rapids  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  canal,  admitting  of  a 
water  carriage  to  the  eastern  markets. 
It  furnished  a  golden  opportunity. 
The  miller  was  eager  to  seize  it,  eager 
to  avail  himself  of  facilities  that  would 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  secure  him  also  a  mar- 
ket for  the  off-mill  products,  which 
heretofore  had  been  of  little  value  to 
him.  The  mechanic  saw  in  it  a  new 
and  profitable  opening  for  his  skill; 
the  boatman,  the  vision  of  an  alluring 
and  richly  rewarding  occupation.  All 
were  eager  to  enter  upon  it.  The 
question  did  not  re.st  upon  the  moral 
certainty  of  the  enterprise,  upon  its 
remunerative  nature,  for  the  miller 
could  see  in  this  new  system  a  direct 
saving  to  him  of  fifty  cents  on  a 
barrel  of  flour,  and  the  boatman  a 
handsome  profit  in  the  hundreds  of 
barrels  he  could  carry  at  one  time 
with  compxaratively  small  expense. 
The  question  was  one  of  money. 
Brain  and  muscle  were  quite  plenty, 
but  there  was  in  circulation  little  of 
that  exchange  commodity  which  is 
both  the  stimulus  and  measure  of 
service.  The  problem  with  the  boat- 
man was  how  he  could  raise  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  an  outfit,  and 
with  the  boat-builder,  how  on  his 
part  he  could  get  money  along  for 
his  help,  or  if  after  building  a  boat, 
how  he  could  find  a  cash  buyer  for 
it.  These  were  the  difficulties  of 
early  days— of  scarcity  ofmoney — but 
were  resolved  largely  in  a  way  that 
called  for  little  money,  by  credits  and 
exchange  of  work.  One  helped  the 
other  and  received  in  pay  what  the 
other  produced.  Self  interest  influ- 
enced all,  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  that  fostered  business. 
True,  the  miller,  who  was  deeply 
concerned  and  possessed  probably 
more  ready  means  than  any  other, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  boat  movement,  and  no 
doubt  from  him  came  the  first  orders, 
which    resulted    in   establishing    the 


boat-building  industry.  The  output 
of  the  mills  in  1815,  on  completion  of 
the  Seneca  canal,  was  from  two  to 
three  hundred  barrels  daily  and  this 
required  a  number  ot  boats  to  trans- 
port it  to  market.  True,  some  boats 
were  plying  on  our  waters,  like  the 
'Adeline'  in  1814  and  the  'Miller'  in 
18 16.  These,  though  more  adapted 
for  light  merchandise,  were  brought 
into  the  mill  service,  but  they  did  not 
begin  to  supply  the  facilities  necessary 
to  supersede  the  expensive  method  of 
wagon  carriage  The  call  was  for 
boats,  suitable  for  the  class  of  freight 
here  offered,  and  in  1823  Mr.  Haskell 
of  Geneva  established  a  boat-yard  on 
the  flats,  at  the  foot  of  east  Fall  street. 
In  that  year  he  launched  the  'Mer- 
chant,'  the  first  canal  boat  built  in 
our  place.  This  was  followed  by 
others;  the  yard  had  considerable 
capacity,  employed  a  number  of  men, 
and  was  quite  equal  to  turn  out  all 
the  boats  required  then  and  for  a 
period  of  some  ten  years. 

The  type  of  the  'Merchant,'  which 
first  came  into  vogue,  was  not  like 
that  of  the  'Adeline.'  Its  lines  were 
nearly  straight  down  at  the  sides,  its 
bottom  flat,  with  a  slight  narrowing 
at  the  stern  and  bow,  and  at  the  bow 
an  easy  curving  and  projecting  rise 
that  allowed  the  boat  to  pass  over  the 
vi'ater.  The  storage  was  convenient 
and  large  but  with  larger  water-dis- 
placement, it  could  not  make  a  speed 
of  much  more  than  two  miles  an  hour. 
Its  design  was  for  receiving  and  mov- 
ing heavy  freight  and  less  attention 
was  given  to  the  hauling  power.  On 
the  stern  was  a  cabin  and  forward  a 
stall,  rising  about  three  feet  above  the 
intermediate  deck.  If  any  of  the 
cargo  had  to  be  placed  on  the  deck, 
it  was  protected  from  the  weather  by 
canvass.  Later  on,  more  of  the  'Ade- 
line' construction  was  largely  adopt- 
ed, more  of  the  curved  bottom,  with 
easier  and  more  graceful  lines  con- 
verging at  the  prow,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  resistance  of  the  water 
and  back  draft,  and  enabling  it  to 
make  greater  speed  with  the  same 
hauling  force.  These  were  the  two 
types,     though     some     boats      were 


constructed,  with  the  aim  of  uniting 
the  advantages  of  both  the  scow  and 
'laker  built'  but  not  so  successfully 
as  to  bring  out  a  desirable  and  distinct 
model. 

With  the  erection  of  the  Clinton, 
Empire  and  Stone  mills  a  new  era 
opened  for  the  boat-building  industrj'. 
Haskell's  yard  had  been  quite  equal 
to  the  previous  call,  but  now  the 
demand  had  increased  three  fold. 
Our  shipping  facilities  were  ver}- 
inadequate,  and  boats  were  commis- 
sioned off  the  Erie  to  run  up  here  and 
load  with  our  products  for  the 
market,  and  also  to  bring  in  grain 
from  points  along  our  lakes  to  the 
mills.  The  explanation  of  this  want 
of  supply  and  boat  building  was  due 
to  the  changes  taking  place  in  our 
water  way.  The  state  had  assumed 
our  canal  and  was  making  improve- 
ments and  enlargements,  which  were 
not  completed  until  1836.  The  effect 
of  these,  in  elnarged  locks  and  deep- 
ened channel,  was  to  cause  the 
boat  builder  to  make  corresponding 
changes  in  his  boat,  to  make  it 
longer  and  for  more  draft.  The  new 
conditions  determined,  the  work  of 
boat-building  went  forward  with  fresh 
vigor.  The  Haskell's  yard  increased 
its  force  and  commenced  to  turn  out 
boats  of  a  larger  size.  At  once  Isaac 
Smith  &  Son  constructed,  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Yawger 
for  a  lumber  yard,  a  dry- dock  for 
launching  and  repairing  boats,  and 
two  years  later  the  dock  was  leased 
by  Asa  Starkweather,  who  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dock,  built  a  large  boat- 
building plant,  with  facilities  for 
setting  up  and  constructing  two  or 
three  boats  at  a  time,  making  it  one 
of  the  busiest  points  in  our  place 
Thus  we  had  here  two  large  yards, 
and  one  just  west  of  us,  at  the  King- 
dom, in  full  operation  and  able  to 
turn  out  a  considerable  fleet  of  boats 
each  season.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  thirties,  succeeded  by  a  period 
of  marked  advance  in  milling,  the 
operation  of  the  City,  Globe,  New 
York  and  Fall  St.  Mills,  which 
swept  boat  building  along  on  the  high 
tide.     The  yards  had  more  than  they 


could  do,  active  and  bus}'  as  the}' 
were,  the  orders  coining  in  not  only 
at  home  but  from  abroad,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fine  reputatioti  of  our 
boats  for  their  excellent  material  and 
workmanship.  Many  went  into  ser- 
vice on  the  Erie,  carr3'ing  cargoes 
between  Buffalo  and  Alban}-.  In 
1842  Thomas  H.  Kerr  succeeded 
Starkweather  and  conducted  the  busi- 
ness until  1850.  The  first  half  of  the 
forty  decade  was  no  doubt  the  hitjh 
water  mark  of  boat-building,  the  point 
to  which  the  accumulating  forces  of 
the  past  had  rolled  in  the  tide,  not 
without  the  grave  danger  in  such 
prosperity,  of  a  serious  undertow. 
Indeed  in  1850  there  were  signs  of 
recession,  though  the  upper  jard  was 
still  doing  a  considerable  business 
under  Ransom  Minor.  The  old 
Haskell  yard  was  passing  away,  and 
the  5'ard  at  the  Kingdom  had  met  the 
fate  of  adverse  circumstances,  destruc- 
tive of  its  business  enterprise  and 
spirit.  The  canal  enlargement  had 
deprived  it  of  its  water  privileges,  and 
the  burning  of  the  Great  Western 
Distillery  had  been  the  last  blow. 
Succeeding  Mr.  Minor  came  Joshua 
Martin  who  built  and  repaired  boats, 
but  in  1856  closed  both  the  dock  and 
yard. 

In  the  drama  of  old  industries  the 
tragic  element  prevails  at  the  close. 
We  turn  from  the  ending  to  the 
scenes  bright  and  cheery,  full  of 
energ3'  and  life,  full  of  ambitions  and 
hopes,  so  real  that  they  impress  us 
far  more  than  any  fiction  of  the 
imagination.     On    these   we    love    to 


linger,  and  if  we  have  in  any  way 
been  a  part  of  them,  we  love  to  live 
them  over  again, — love  to  call  up 
some  scene  that  remains  stamped 
upon  our  memory.  Of  such  a  scene 
one  comes  to  mind.  It  was  on  a 
bright  August  afternoon,  when  our 
canal  was  the  high  way  of  travel  and 
commerce.  Word  had  been  circulated 
that  a  new  boat  would  be  launched 
from  the  upper  yard.  The  people 
had  gathered  in  large  numbers  on  the 
bridge,  some  had  gone  up  to  the  yard 
to  inspect  the  new  boat,  to  get  per- 
mission to  mount  the  deck,  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  speech- 
making  and  of  christening  the  boat 
by  breaking  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  then 
to  experience  the  novel  sensation  of 
gliding  off  into  the  water.  'There 
she  goes'  was  the  cry  on  all  sides,  and 
as  the  boat  gracefully  enters  the 
water  and  floats  off",  a  cheer  peals 
forth,  loud  and  hearty.  The  launch- 
ing of  a  boat  was  an  event,  an  occa- 
sion of  festivity.  The  people  entered 
into  it,  felt  in  it  a  sense  of  civic  pride, 
and  as  they  looked  over  the  canal, 
alive  with  boats,  some  moving  from 
the  mill  docks  with  cargoes  of  flour, 
some  coming  in  with  loads  of  grain, 
many  of  them  bearing  the  names  of 
our  prominent  citizens,  their  feeling 
of  local  pride  was  quickened  and 
deepened  The}'  felt  that  they  were 
in  the  busy  whirl  of  the  world,  their 
boats  playing  their  part  with  the 
gaily  dressed  and  music-stirring 
packets  in  a  pageantry,  light  and 
merry-making,  but  with  its  earnest, 
.serious  sides  of  life. 


The  Legal  Profession. 


BY  GILBERT  WILCOXEN. 


Des  Rloiues,  Iowa,  July  9,  1907. 
Friend  Carmer:  — 

Yours  of  the  3rd  inst  asking  for 
some  memoranda  that  ma}'  aid  j'ou  in 
writing  an  article  about  the  legal 
fraternitj'  of  Seneca  count}',  is  at 
hand.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  you  much  assi.stance  as  I  have 
no  data  at  hand,  only  my  personal 
recollection,  and  when  it  comes  to 
dates,  mj'  memor}-  is  very  uncertain. 
I  don't  know  as  this  is  on  account  of 
age,  I  was  alwa3'S  that  way,  but  to 
start  in  my  fragmentary  recollections, 
I  will  begin  at  the  tip  end,  with  Lodi. 
I  never  knew  but  one  of  the  profession 
being  located  there.  There  was 
among  ray  early  recollections  an 
attorney  there  named  Gibbs,  who  in 
the  earlj'  sixties  was  said  to  be  the 
oldest  practicing  attorney  in  that 
part  of  the  State  He  was  then  well 
up  in  the  nineties;  he  is  now  gone.  I 
remember  of  seeing  him  once  in 
Court  at  Ovid  during  his  last  years. 
So  much  for  Lodi. 

I  now  come  to  Farmer  Village 
which  in  the  present  modern  evolu- 
tion has  become  Interlaken.  The 
first  attorney  I  ever  knew  from  that 
town  was  William  V.  Bruyn  who  in 
the  earl}'  sixties,  I  think,  alighted 
down  there,  from  whence  I  cannot 
state.  I  think  he  was  not  a  native 
product.  (Mr.  J.  R.  Wheeler  of 
Interlaken,  I  think,  can  give  you  his 
pedigree  and  history.)  Mr.  Bruyn 
was  a  man  of  pleasing  personal 
address,  always  well  dressed,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  which 
he  was.  He  was  in  1875  District 
Attorney.  He  was  conscientious  and 
faithful  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his 
profession.     He,  too,  passed  off  some 


3'ears  since.  The  onl}'  other  Covert 
attorney  that  I  remember  is  Mr. 
Tovi'nsend,  who  still  holds  fort  there. 
The  early  legal  business,  such  as 
conveyancing,  etc.,  was  formerl}'  done 
by  Judge  Nathan  Wheeler,  father  of 
J.  R.  and  O.  G.  Wheeler,  a  long  time 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  a  most 
estimable  man  and  valuable  citizen. 
Mr.  James  Knight  was  later  a  factotum 
lor  most  all  kinds  of  business  in  that 
community,  an  executor  of  many 
estates,  and  di.scharged  all  his  duties 
with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelit}', 
and  was  a  most  valuable  citizen.  I 
mention  Judge  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Knight,  not  that  they  were  law5'ers, 
but  were  practical!}'  near  of  kin  to 
the  profe.ssion  and  had  much  business 
in  Surrogate's  Court. 

I  now  come  to  Ovid,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  center  of  a  large  law 
practice  and  had  several  prominent 
and  excellent  lawyers.  The  first  that 
I  remember  was  John  E.  Seeley,  who 
was  County  Judge  in  1852  and  1855 
and  afterwards  Member  of  Congress. 
There  were  also  David  and  Joseph 
Harron,  brothers,  who  practiced  many 
years  in  Ovid.  They  were  both  good 
lawyers.  Joseph  left  Ovid  before  his 
brother  David,  who  was  at  one  time 
District  Attorney.  He  afterwards 
practiced  in  Waterloo  and  also  in 
Canandaigua.  They  are  both  now 
some  years  gone,  but  their  memory 
is  held  in  kindly  remembrance  by 
those  of  their  contemporaries  who 
survive. 

Thomas  Finigan  was  also  at  that 
time  quite  prominent,  a  man  who 
wore  good  clothes  and  a  fob  watch 
chain.  He  left  Ovid  and  abandoned 
the   practice   some  years   before    his 
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death.  There  was  also  Thadeus  Bo- 
dine,  a  most  worthy  man.  Quite  late 
in  life  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Ha}!.  I  remember  man^- 
times  when  we  attornej's  from  out  of 
town,  were  waiting  for  our  turn  in 
Court,  that  Bodine  and  I-'inigan,  who 
were  both  bachelors,  boarded  at  thf 
Franklin  Hou.se  and  kept  the  rest  of 
us  awake  most  all  night  with  their 
discussion  of  legal  as  well  as  other 
matters.  When  not  attending  to  his 
clients,  Bodine's  office  was  the  head- 
quarters forpla\'ing  "California Jack," 
a  game  that  then  especially  prevailed 
in  Ovid  at  all  hours  of  the  dny  as  well 
as  night. 

Alexander  Gilchrist  was  one  time  a 
partner  of  Judge  Seeley.  Was  a 
Captain  in  the  148th  New  York  Regi- 
ment during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Afterwards  resumed  his  practice 
in  Ovid  and  later  located  in  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  where  I  think  he  still 
is.  He  was  a  man  much  esteemed 
and  of  unblemished  character. 

William  C.  Hazelton  was  twice 
District  Attorney,  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature  and  Judge  and  Surrogate. 
He  was  alwaj's  prompt  and  efficient. 
The  present  members  of  the  Bar,  I 
omit  to  mention,  as  j'ou  are  as  well, 
if  not  better,  acquainted  with  them 
than  I  am,  and  need  no  information, 
but  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  a  word  of  Judge  George 
Franklin,  a  first  class  lawyer,  as 
modest  as  he  was  able,  the  very  soul 
of  honor,  who  thoroughly  detested  all 
forms  of  sham  and  fraud.  He  was 
well  educated,  versed  in  Classical  as 
well  as  English  Literature,  a  remark- 
ably social  and  genial  man,  who 
would  put  himself  to  any  inconveni- 
ence to  accomodate  a  brother  of  the 
profession  or  for  that  matter  any  one 
else.  As  to  his  modesty  he  once  said 
to  me,  that  after  he  was  the  first  time 
in  i860  elected  County  Judge  and 
Surrogate,  being  then  comparatively 
young  and  new  in  the  profession, 
when  he  saw  the  first  man  coming  to 
his  office,  "He  was  filled  with  fear 
and  trembling"  but  he  never  feared 
to  discharge  his  full  duty  according 
to    his    best    judgment,    which    was 


almost  invariably  correct.  He  was  a 
man  whom  no  one  criticised  when 
living,  and  whose  memor}'  will  always 
be  cherished  b}'  tho.se  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance 
and  friendship  while  he  lived. 

I  think  that  neither  Bearj'town  nor 
Canoga,  while  each  the  scene  of  many 
legal  conflicts  in  Justice  Court,  ever 
had  the  distinction  to  boast  of  a  resi- 
dent attorne}-,  but  there  were  plenty 
of  local  substitutes  who  were  always 
prowling  about  the  Justice's  office 
anxious  to  excite  trouble  and  waiting 
for  a  job.  Thej'  probabl}'  were  a 
necessit}',  as  they  knew  no  law,  and 
were  certainly  very  trj'ing  to  the 
attorney  who  happened  to  meet  them. 

Now  as  to  Waterloo,  I  remember  as 
among  the  first  lawyers,  Samuel 
Birdsall,  who  was  Postmaster  and 
also  Surrogate  and  at  one  time  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  never  practiced 
in  luy  day.  I  also  remember  John 
Knox,  the  father  of  Judge  A.  T.  Knox. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  law 
practice.  There  were  upon  the  stage 
of  action  when  I  first  made  my 
appearance  in  the  legal  circle  Judge 
Sterling  G.  Hadley,  Addison  T.  Knox 
and  William  H.  Burton.  Judge 
Hadley  came  to  Waterloo,  I  think  in 
the  thirties,  lived  and  practiced  there 
all  his  life  and  died  a  few  years  since 
at  an  advanced  age.  Judge  Hadley 
was  a  man  of  much  prominence  and 
held  many  important  positions.  He 
was  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  in 
1856.  He  was  a  man  very  methodical 
and  exact  in  his  business  habits,  a 
little  near  sighted,  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  community. 

Judge  A.  T.  Knox,  I  think  without 
disparagement  to  others  was  regarded 
by  members  of  the  Bar  as  the  most 
distinguished  lawyer  Seneca  county 
has  produced.  He  was  of  slight 
figure  and  somewhat  crippled  as  to 
his  feet,  but  his  head  was  a  mine  of 
legal  knowledge.  He  was  always 
kindly  dispo.sed  toward  the  young 
men  of  the  profession  and  alwaj's 
ready  to  assist  them  by  advice  and 
good  counsel.  As  illustrating  this 
trait  of  his  character,  I  remember  the 
first  suit  that  I    ever  brought  in  the 
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Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Knox  appeared 
for  the  defendant  and  demurred  to 
ray  complaint  on  account  of  informal- 
ity. Hi.s  demurrer  was  sustained 
with  $io  cost  against  me.  However, 
I  was  allowed  to  amend.  I,  of  course, 
took  advantage  of  this,  went  to  serve 
on  him  my  amended  complaint  and 
tendered  him  my  4^10  cost  He  took 
my  paper,  but  said  "No,  keep  your 
money,  I  don't  want  30ur  mone}',  but 
these  bo3's  must  learn."  This  was  of 
course  pleasing  to  me  and  as  a  lesson 
in  practice  was  of  much  value  for  it 
was  always  kept  in  mind.  Mr.  Knox 
was  also  a  man  of  much  humor,  and 
many  anecdotes  were  told  of  him  in 
that  respect.  I  remember  one  which 
I  will,  however,  relate  as  a  sample  of 
many.  Judge  Hadley  once  remarked 
to  him  in  conversation,  that  he  would 
bet  $10  that  a  certain  lawyer  of  Sen- 
eca Falls  was  the  damn'dest  fool  in 
Seneca  county.  Knox  said  I  will  take 
that  bet.  Some  time  after,  Knox 
called  at  Hadley 's  residence  long 
after  midnight  in  a  regular  winter 
blizzard,  rang  the  door  bell  furiously. 
Hadlej^  looked  out  from  his  chamber 
window  and  recognized  a  familiar 
voice.  Knox  said  he  wished  to  see 
him  at  once.  Hadley  fearing  his 
friend  was  in  dire  distress  hastened 
down  to  the  front  hall,  opened  the 
door  where  he  stood  shivering  with 
the  snow  and  wind  fiercely  beating 
about  his  undressed  person.  Knox 
kept  him  there  prevaricating  a  long 
time;  finally  Hadley  says  "In  God"s 
name  Ad.  what  do  you  want?"  the 
answer  was  "30U  know  that  bet  we 
made,  that  Blank  was  the  damn'dest 
fool  in  Seneca  count}':  I  have  just 
got  back  from  Seneca  Falls  where  I 
had  a  law  suit  with  him.  You  have 
won  the  bet  and  I  have  come  to  pay 
up." 

William  Knox,  was  a  brother  of 
Judge  Knox  and  also  a  lawyer.  I  do 
not  know  of  his  being  in  practice;  he 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  at  one 
time  Postmaster. 

William  H.  Burton  was  a  good 
lawyer,  oneofmanj' resources,  a  good 
fighter  and  a  hard  man  for  the  rest  of 
us   to  tackle  in  a  legal    contest.     He 


had  great  recuperative  faculties.  Dur- 
ing a  trial  one  might  trip  him  up, 
but  he  always  had  a  way  of  striking 
on  his  feet.  He  was  a -kind  hearted 
man  and  accomodating  to  legal 
brethren. 

Judge  J.  K.  Richardson,  the  father 
of  the  present  Judge  Richardson,  was 
also  for  many  years  a  much  respected 
resident  and  lawj'er  of  Waterloo, 
distinguished  particularly  for  his 
integrity'  and  honesty. 

Benjamin  Watkins  was  also  a 
Waterloo  lawyer,  at  one  time  a  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Burton's.  He  served  in 
the  army  in  the  148th  New  York 
Regiment.      He  is  dead  now. 

Sanford  R.  TenEyck  originated  in 
the  town  of  Junius.  Soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  Bar  he  commenced 
practice  for  a  time  in  the  village  of 
Seneca  Falls,  went  to  Waterloo,  became 
a  partner  of  Mr.  Burton's,  went  to  the 
Legislature,  and  afterwards  was  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  a  painstaking 
and  laborious  lawyer.  Only  a  few 
years  since  he  returned  to  Waterloo, 
broken  in  health  to  die  at  the  home  of 
his  early  years. 

Montgomery  Weaver  first  came  to 
Seneca  Falls  from  Ovid,  practiced 
here  for  some  years,  was  a  partner  of 
Judge  J.  T.  Miller,  later  went  to 
Waterloo  as  a  partner  of  Judge  Had- 
ley, afterwards  went  West  and  finally 
his  life  went  out. 

Corydon  Rood  came  to  Waterloo 
from  Schuyler  count}',  practiced  law 
there  a  few  years,  then  left,  I  think, 
for  some  place  in  Missouri.  I  hope  he 
is  there  yet,  or  in  some  other  good 
place. 

I  believe  this  completes  the  list  of 
Waterloo  lawyers  as  I  knew  them, 
except  those  now  living  whom  I  will 
pass  by.  I  now  at  this  moment  think 
of  A.  L.  Childs  who  was  born  in 
Seneca  Falls,  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Hadley,  had  quite  a  poetical 
gift,  excelled  as  a  public  speaker, 
devoted  much  time  to  newspaper 
work  and  little  to  law,  although  he  at 
one  time  kept  an  office  in  Rochester 
as  well  as  in  Waterloo  He  was  also 
at  one  time  a  Member   of  the  Legisla- 
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ture,  a  genial  and  pleasant  com- 
panion. 

Now  as  to  Seneca  Falls,  Judge 
Gary  V.  Sackett,  I  am  told  at  an  early 
day  kept  an  office  in  Bridgeport, 
when  that  place  was  bigger  than  the 
village  of  Seneca  Falls.  Judge  Sackett 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  old  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a  tremend- 
ous whig,  a  big  man  physicall}^ 
lived  in  the  big  brown  stone  house  on 
Bayard  street  where  he  entertained 
his  friends  hospitably,  played  Whist 
industriously  and  scolded  his  partner 
frequently.  The  first  law3-er  shingle 
I  remember  seeing  in  Seneca  Falls 
was  the  name  of  O.  H.  Piatt,  on  a 
post  which  was  then  Mechanics'Hall, 
about  opposite  where  is  now  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  Sometime 
about  fifteen  years  since,  when  on  a 
visit  from  Florida  where  he  then  lived 
to  his  old  home,  he  called  with  a 
friend  at  my  house.  He  was  a  most 
genial  old  gentleman. 

There  was  also  John  Morgan,  who 
kept  the  postoffice  in  a  little  wooden 
building  where  now  stands  the  store 
of  Sidney  L.  Monroe.  The  other 
names  of  the  profession  when  I  first 
appeared  iipon  the  stage,  were  Ansel 
Bascom,  William  A.  Sackett,  Stephen 
S.  Viele  and  Josiah  T.  Miller,  After 
them  came  quite  a  string  of  legal 
luminaries  whose  lamp  burned  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  then  flickered 
and  went  out  Mr.  Bascom  was  a 
mercurial  citizen,  a  good  talker,  liked 
a  controvers3%  and  in  his  daj^  did 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  man, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  encourage  a 
prejudice  among  layman  against  the 
legal  profession.  He  once,  for  a  short 
time,  published  a  small  newspaper 
which,  as  I  remember,  was  devoted 
principally  to  finding  fault  with 
lawyers  and  criticising  legal  weak- 
ness. He  was  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1S46.  His 
last  years  were  not  devoted  to  practice. 

William  A.  Sackett  was  also  an 
active  practitioner.  He  was  sent  to 
Congress,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Saratoga  Springs,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years.  The  most  prominent 
trait   in    his   character  was   (between 


ourselves)  looking  out  personally  for 
W.  A.  Sackett. 

Stephen  S.  Viele  was  a  short,  fat, 
red-faced  man,  who  wore  gold-bowed 
spectacles  at  the  end  of  a  pug  nose,  a 
man  of  few  words,  who  had  an  exalt 
ed  idea  of  the  dignit}'  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  was  more  of  an  office  than 
a  trial  law3er.  He  had  a  habit  of 
always  writing  his  legal  papers.  He 
never  used  a  law  blank,  not  even  for 
a  subpoena  or  a  chattel  mortgage.  I 
suppose  he  wanted  to  be  sure  his 
papers  were  right.  He  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  had 
a  son,  L.  F.  S  Viele,  who  read  with 
his  father,  and  after  his  admission  a 
sign  was  hung  out  'L.  F.  S.  &  S.  S. 
Viele,''  which  firm  the  late  Col.  John- 
son facetiously  designated  "L.  F.  S. 
Viele  and  father."  The  .son  after- 
wards went  to  Wisconsin,  became  a 
judge  out  there  and  died  some  few 
years  since. 

Judge  E.lisha  Foote  was  also  an  old- 
time  vSeneca  Falls  lawyer.  He  was 
quite  an  inventive  genius;  invented  a 
stove  regulator  and  had  a  long  con- 
test in  the  Federal  courts  with  the 
late  H  C.  Silsby  for  violation  of  his 
patents,  in  which  suit  William  H. 
Seward  and  several  prominent  men 
were  engaged.  Judge  P'oote  was 
most  indefatigable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  case,  and  mostly 
through  his  own  industry  in  his  own 
case  made  a  reputation  which  later,  I 
think,  secured  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Bellows  was  at  one  time 
Judge  Foote 's  legal  partner.  Mr. 
Bellows  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Matthias 
Bellows.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  great  firmness.  He 
left  the  law  to  engage  as  book-keeper 
in  the  office  of  Cowing  &  Co.;  was 
afterwards  Superintendent  of  the 
Seneca  Falls  &  Waterloo  Gas  Light 
Company  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
His  last  yeats  were  spent  in  Geneva. 

Dexter  C.  Bloomer  was  another 
Seneca  Falls  attorney.  He  taught 
school  for  a  time  after  he  became  a 
lawyer;  was  postmaster  under  Fil- 
more's    administration;     was    distin- 
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guished  as  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Amelia  Bloomer,  who  had  much 
prominence  as  a  Woman's  Rights  ad- 
vocate and  was  the  inventor  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Bloomer  costume. 
Mr.  Bloomer  was  a  man  much  respect- 
ed, and  went  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where  he  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
prominence  and  died  only  a  few  years 
since  after  a  long  life. 

Henry  B  Stanton  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Seneca  Falls  during  the 
fifties,  though  perhaps  more  noted  as 
a  speaker,  politician  and  writer  than 
as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a 
Senator  and  resigned  with  a  number 
of  others  in  order  to  destroy  a  quorum 
in  the  Senate  on  a  disputed  question 
on  canal  matters.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  at  a  special  election. 
After  some  days'  delay  after  the 
election,  Stanton  was  found  re-elected 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  which  was 
dug  up  in  Italy  Hollow,  in  Yates 
county.  He  was  for  many  years  prior 
to  his  death  engaged  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

Benson  Owen  was  another  Seneca 
Falls  lawyer  who  went  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  his  legal  investigations  he 
published  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
water  rights  of  owners  on  the  canal 
and  river  in  Seneca  Falls.  This  was 
a  valuable  document.  I  think  it  is 
still  in  existence,  and  would  be  useful 
to  a  lawyer  having  litigation  in  re- 
gard to  those  matters. 

Simeon  Holton  took  his  beginning 
in  Covert;  came  to  Seneca  Falls,  read 
law,  taught  school,  was  School  Com- 
missioner, a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Postmaster  for  a  short  time,  being 
succeeded  by  General  John  B.  Murray. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  died. 

Samuel  D.  Tillman  was  another 
prominent  citizen,  a  man  of  superior 
intellectual  qualities  and  considerable 
scientific  attainments.  A  lawyer  by 
profession,  he  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  scientific  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  was  for  man}'  years,  up 
to  the  time  of  hij;  death,  at  the  head 
of  the  Mechanical  Institute  in  New- 
York  city. 

As  a  passing  figure  for  a  little  while 
across   the    legal    horizon,    appeared 


about  i860,  John  Annis,  who  came 
from  Madison  county;  attempted  to 
practice  for  a  year  or  so,  then  return- 
ed. Some  four  years  since  I  saw  him 
in  Cazenovia.  He  had  quit  trying  to 
practice  law. 

There  was  another  attorney  named 
Teal,  who  came  from  Sodus.  He 
rented  an  otiice,  attempted  to  practice 
for  a  year,  then  returned  to  his  old 
fishing  ground  at  Sodus. 

One  Nathan  Roberts  also  appeared 
for  a  short  time,  then  disappeared. 

Patrick  J.  Rogers  read  law  in  my 
ofiice,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
189 1,  was  that  same  fall  elected 
District-Attorney,  kept  a  law  oflBce 
for  some  time,  went  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, secured  the  friendship  of  Gov. 
Cleveland  and  was  afterward  in  the 
Pension  Ofiice  at  Washington.  He 
was  a  very  kind  man  and  always 
tried  to  do  his  duty  wherever  placed. 

Frank  C.  Avery  read  law  in  my 
office,  was  admitted,  then  went  to  the 
Surrogate's  office  in  Ovid  as  clerk 
under  Judge  Franklin.  He  practiced 
in  Ovid  for  a  time,  then  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  is  still  engaged. 
Frank  was  a  young  man  with  a  good 
head  and  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory.  After  his  examination  for 
admission.  Judge  Ruger,  one  of  the 
examiners,  wrote  to  me  that  he  wish- 
ed to  congratulate  me  on  having 
turned  out  the  best  equipped  student 
in  the  department. 

There  are  other  names  who  will 
doubtless  occur  to  you.  Charles  H. 
Weed,  a  zealous  attorney,  and  one 
who  succeeded  in  acquiring  much 
more  money  than  most  of  his  brethren. 

General  John  B.  Murray,  a  genial 
man;  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  in 
1865  and  afterwards  was  Postmaster 
He  was  always  ready  to  grant  a  legal 
opponent  any  delay  that  he  might 
wish. 

Judge  J.  T.  Miller  was  a  legal 
father  of  many  students.  He  was  my 
life  long  personal  friend  and  coun- 
selor. He  had  for  many  years  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  He  has  left  a 
mark  in  the  legal  history  of  Seneca 
county  which  will  long  continue  and 
his  influence  be  lasting.     (I  can  refer 
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yon  to  INIr.  Hawley,  who  can  tell  you 
all  about  him.) 

I  .should  also  tneiition  Judge  May- 
nard,  whom  I  rcmeml)er  as  a  red- 
headed Seueca  Falls  lawyer,  a  man  of 
high  character  and  reputed  much 
learning.  He  became  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  removed  to  i'",l- 
mira. 

Were  I  writing  a  historical  sketch 
to  be  preserved,  as  you  are  about  to 
do,  I  certainly  would  not  fail  to  give 
many  a  more  prominent  place  in  the 
historj'  of  the  county  of  vSeneca;  but  as 
I  am  giving  you  only  a  memorandum 
of  my  recollections  to  help  you  in 
what,  no  doubt,  will  prove  an  agree- 
able task  as  a  profitable  history,  you 
will  observe  I  have  omitted  speaking 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Seneca 
county  bar,  as  I  think  you  need 
nothing  from  me  in  regard  to  them.  I 
may  say  that  Judge  Jolin  Iv.  Richard- 
son not  long  since  read  a  paper  before 
the  Historical  vSociety  on  tlie  Judic- 
iary of  Seneca  County,  and  he  might 
afford  j-ou  some  light.  You  also 
asked  for  a  biographical  sketch  of 
myself  and  of  my  son,  Wm.  INI. 
There  is  not  much  that  need  be  said 
about  either  of  us,  and  you  know  that 
modesty  was  always  a  prominent 
trait  in  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion. I  am  told  that  I  first  opened 
my  eyes  in  the  town  of  Smith  field, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.  I  do  not 
remember  it,  but  presume  I  was  there. 
I  was  brought  with  my  father's  fam- 
ily to  vSeneca  Falls  in  the  year  1839. 
In  youth  studied  in  the  old  Seneca 
Flails  Academy;  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  the  class  of  1S52; 
have  been  farmer,  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  land  surveyor,  super- 
visor three  years;  collector  of  canal 
tolls  in  '56  and  '57;  lawyer,  etc.;  read 
law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  J. 
T.  Miller;  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  in 
March,  1854;  attempted  to  commence 
practice  in  1859,  and  have  continued 
to  work  away  at  the  job  until  some 
two  years  since.  I  still  regard  Seneca 
Flails  as  my  home,  my  sta\-  here  being 
temporary.  I  was  elected  judge  and 
surrogate  in  1871.  being  the  first  one 
elected  under  the  amended  judiciary 


article  of  the  constitution  extending 
the  term  of  office  fiom  four  to  si.\ 
years.  I  was  also  for  28  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Seneca  Falls  Savings 
Bank. 

As  for  my  son,  Wm.  ^L,  he  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in 
1SS3,  read  law  in  my  office,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  January,  18S6, 
became  my  law  jjartner  until  the  fall 
of  1S90,  then  came  to  new  pastures 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Judge  Bishojj,  who  at 
that  time  r-etired  from  the  bench,  was 
afterwards  re  elected,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  judges  of  th«  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa.  Siirce  ter-miirating  his  part- 
rrership  with  Judge  Bi.shop  Will  has 
been  goirrg  it  alone,  and  still  corrtinues 
to  paddle  his  own  canoe,  thus  far,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  I  think  with  reason- 
able success. 

There  is  one  thing  in  connectioir 
with  the  bar  of  Seneca  county  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  rrote,  and  that  is 
the  universal  feeliirg  of  personal 
friendship  among  its  menibeis.  In 
the  course  of  rrry  long  years  ol  ex- 
perierrce  as  well  as  observation,  I  can 
recall  but  one  or  two  instarrces  where 
there  has  been  any  personal  ill  feeliirg 
or  frictiorr  betweeir  the  members  of 
our  fratenrity.  They  have  always 
been  willing  to  grant  each  other  any 
favor  that  did  not  prejudice  the  in- 
terest of  their  clients.  Their  word 
among  thenrselves  has  always  been 
held  inviolate  During  my  long  prac- 
tice I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
of  unkindness  fr-om  the  bench  or  fronr 
my  brethien  that  has  left  the  fiiintest 
tinge  of  unfrieirdly  feeling  behind. 
So  lar  as  my  per'sonal  experience 
goes,  I  anr  irot  vain  enough  to  assuine 
that  this  is  owing  to  anytliing  of  my- 
self, Inrt  I  attribute  it  to  the  rrniversal 
kindness,  friendship  and  patience  of 
both  liench  and  bar  toward  each  other. 
I  once  had  an  attorney  in  a  neighljor- 
ing  county  suggest  to  me,  "You 
know  that  the  stipulation  is  not  good 
unless  in  writing."  I  rejdied  "They 
m-AV  not  be  good  here,  but  verbal 
stipulations  are  alwajs  good  in  Sene- 
ca coirnty.  "  This  I  have  invariably 
found  to  be  the  fact. 
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And  now,  Friend  Carmer,  I  fear 
you  will  feel  you  have  got  more 
than  you  asked  for,  but  if  you 
have  the  time  and  patience  to  put 
these  random  thoughts  in  presentable 
and  readable  shape  qr  make  them 
useful  in  any  way,  I  shall  feel  fully 
repaid  for  my  time  in  trying  to  say 
something  that  may  in  a  measure 
meet  your  request.  I  may  have 
omitted  some  names  that  I  should 
have  mentioned;  among  others  do  not 
forget  the  name  of  our  good  old 
friend,  Wm.  Clark,  as  I  came  near 
doing.  You  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  this  is  only  a  fragmentary 
sketch  made  for  one  who  is  to  present 
matters  in  a  proper  shape. 

I  can  assure  you  that  all  my  recol- 
lections of  my  old  associates  of  a  life 
time  are  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  In 
closing  I  may  say  that  of  all  those, 


old  or  young,  that  I  first  saw  at  the 
Seneca  county  bar,  whether  my  pre- 
decessors or  more  immediate  cotem 
poraries  of  my  own  age  or  there- 
abouts, I  think  I  am  the  only  one  left 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  associates.  They 
have  all  passed  over  the  river  and  I, 
of  course,  must  soon  follow.  After 
quite  a  varied  experience  and  a  some- 
what prolonged  existence,  with  a 
pretty  extensive  local  acquaintance 
in  Seneca  County.  I  fear  that  I  shall 
leave  behind  but  little  that  will  be  of 
value  to  my  fellows. 

Till  my  time  of  departure  comes  I 
hope  you  will  consider  me  as  an  old 
friend  and  a  friend  to  the  bar  of  good 
old  Seneca. 

With  kindest  regards  for  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  or  others  that  might  care  for  a 
remembrance  of  me,  I  remain  yours, 

G.  WlLCOXEN. 


Five  Pivotal  Years  of  Our  History. 


BY  HARRISON   CHAMBERLAIN. 


'There  is  a  tide  in  the  aftairs  of  men, 

Which   taken  at  the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune.' 

In  our  histor\'  there  are  years  that 
stand  out  as  determining  the  future. 
A  turn  of  affairs  brought  in  a  con- 
dition that,  eagerly'  seized,  proved  a 
veritable  tide  at  the  flood  point. 
Prior  to  1S27  our  place  was  no  more 
than  the  field  of  a  great  land  company, 
eager  to  reap  a  fortune  out  of  its  lands 
and  water  privileges,  yet  doing  little 
if  anything  to  realize  its  dreams. 
Superb  faith  and  masterl}'  inactivity 
informed  its  policy.  Except  the  bare 
possibility  that  by  some  fortunate 
turn  it  might  win  a  grand  prize  by 
waiting,  it  had  no  more  reason  to  look 
forward  to  a  reaping  season  than  he 
who  refuses  to  till  and  seed  the  soil 
has  to  expect  a  harvest.  If  the 
present  is  not  made  the  most  of  and 
turned  into  effective  means,  there  is 
no  promise  for  the  morrow.  The 
mistake  of  the  conipanj'  was  colossal, 
had  its  polic}'  been  active  and  liberal, 
— aj'e,  had  it  cast  forth  seed,  in  the 
planting  of  new  enterprises  and  in- 
dustries, it  would  have  been  in  the 
waj'  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest,  instead 
of  financial  disaster. 

The  year,  1827,  was  of  a  new  order, 
in  marked  contrast  with  what  had 
preceeded.  To  continue  the  figure  ol 
speech,  it  was  a  time  of  seeding,  of 
distributing  our  natural  resources, 
and  hence  of  new  activity  and  life. 
The  vast  Bayard  holdings  were  un- 
locked and  placed  on  the  market. 
These  lands  and  water  privileges,  so 
long  held  out  of  reach,  so  important 
in  their  use  to  the  growth  of  the 
place,  were  now  rendered  available. 
The  tide  had  set  in.  A  day  of  renas- 
cence dawned, — no,  hardly  that 
for   there  had  been    really  no   golden 


period  to  revive;  rather  it  was  a  new 
birth,  in  which  for  the  first  time  there 
was  a  full  play  for  the  energ}'  and 
ambition  of  the  people  in  converting 
and  organizing  our  natural  means 
into  forces  of  uplift  and  development. 
The  gray  light  of  it  came  with  the 
first  purchase  under  the  order  of  public 
sale,— a  large  purchase  of  some  600 
acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  carry- 
ing with  it  the  water  rights  from  the 
upper  level  down  to  Ovid  street. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  its  mean- 
ing,— no  question  about  the  purpose 
of  the  bu3'ers,  Sackett,  Bascom  and 
Tillman.  Everyone  recognized  the 
public  spirit  of  these  men, — knew 
that  the  main  motive  of  the  purchase 
was  to  parcel  it  out  into  building  lots 
and  water  sites  and  give  all,  who 
desired,  a  chance  to  acquire  a  home 
and  start  in  business.  The  prices 
were  made  low  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment eas3',  and  more  than  this,  these 
men  stood  read}'  with  their  monej'  to 
assist  those  who  wished  to  enter  into 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  oper- 
ations. Indeed  these  men  took  the 
lead,  showing  bj'  their  investments 
that  they  had  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  place.  They  were  doing  things 
and  others  could  see  it.  Leadership 
is  ever3'where  necessarj';  a  few  must 
strike  ahead;  the  many  will  fall  in 
line;  and  when  the  conditions  are 
fairl}'  favorable,  ihe  public  spirit  of  a 
few  men  of  recognized  ability  and 
worth  can  summon  and  marshal  the 
whole  energies  of  a  community. 

The  magnetism  of  these  men  acted 
powerfully  on  others;  they  commenced 
to  act  and  do  things.  The  news  of 
what  was  here  transpiring  spread 
abroad  and  brought  in  aid  from   out- 


sitKe  to  help  us.  The  vState  was 
assistino-  in  enlaioiii>>;  the  canal;  it 
had  ji;ivcn  consent  to  laiul  owners  on 
the  north  side  of  the  iijjjier  level  to 
draw  water  for  power  purposes. 
Hverj-where  there  was  a  confident  and 
buoyant  feelinji;-,  —  resolving-  itself  into 
visible  ini]>rovenients.  Josej)h  I'ail- 
inu-  comtnenced  the  erection  of  the 
Clinton  Hotel  on  the  corner  of  b'all 
and  vState  streets,  tlie  I'aynes  put  up 
tilt-  Clinton  l-'louriny  Mills,  Isaac 
Smith  l)nilt  a  distillery  and  Sackett, 
Basconi  and  Marshall  erected  a  Taper 
Mill.  A  splendid  start!  The  im- 
provements such  as  we  might  expect 
under  the  conditions,  when  opportu- 
nity and  public  spirit  yoke  together! 
'I'he  Paper  Mill,  however,  was  outside, 
a  n,ovelty,  and  created  a  special  in- 
terest. There  were  comparatively  few 
in  the  country.  Yet  Chauncey  Mar- 
shall, keen  in  a  business  way  though 
lacking  .somewhat  in  grip  and  hold- 
ing-on -power,  lu'ged  strongl}'  tlie 
scheme  and  satisfied  Sackett  and 
Hasconi  of  its  practical  character, 
who  erected  a  suitable  building 
on  the  Sackett  race-way  and 
e(piip])ed  it  with  machiner}'.  Mr. 
Marshall  conducted  the  business,  but 
soon  finding  it  desirable  to  increase 
the  working  capital  he  associated 
with  him  Daniel  W.  Foreman,  a  law- 
yer, making  the  linn  Marshall  *.S: 
l""oreinan.  In  two  or  three  years  Mar- 
shall .sold  out  (whj'  we  know  not)  to 
Charles  L.  Hoskins  and  William  II. 
King,  the  firm  then  becoming  I).  W. 
Foreman  t.\:  Co.  The  mills  ran 
steadil}',  emi^loying  15  to  20  hands, 
fiiuling  a  ready  sale  for  their  paper. 
Some  of  it  was  shipped  to  eastern 
markets,  considerable  was  .sold  by 
salesmen,  who  with  lior.ses  and 
wagons  travelled  over  the  countr}-, 
suppl3'ing  offices,  stores  and  homes, 
c.xciianging  the  pa])er,  when  they 
could  do  .so  readil}-,  for  woolen,  cotton 
and  linen  rags.  One  of  the  mo.st 
successful  salesmen  was  Joseph  I/. 
Beebe,  who  became  so  interested  in 
the  business  that  he  and  Jfiuathau 
Sackett  bought  out  the  concern. 
Under  the  name  of  Sackett  &  Beebe 
the    paper   mill    was   run   until    1833 


when  Sackett  bought  out  the  Beebe 
interest.  Up  to  this  time  the  great 
part  of  the  mill  product  had  been  of 
the  high  grades,  furnishing,  aside 
from  writing  paper,  enough  to  supply 
27  printing  presses.  Sackett's  opinion 
had  been  to  turn  the  mill  more  full}' 
on  vvrapi)iiig  pajier,  probablj*  in  this 
not  agreeing  with  Mr.  Beebe  and 
explaining  the  reason  of  the  purchase 
of  his  i)artner's  interest.  At  least 
when  Mr.  Sackett  was  the  sole  owner, 
the  mill  was  run  almost  exclusivel}- 
on  straw  wrapping  paper  until  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1853. 
The  site  and  privileges  then  passed  to 
Mr.  John  1'.  Cowing,  becoming  a  part 
of  his  pump  works,  and  wherein  1861 
Mr.  Cowing  erected  the  six-story 
brick  building.  A  fuller  reference  is 
made  to  this  industry  for  the  reajjon 
that  no  account  of  it  has  appeared  in 
other  historical  papers.  It  was  im- 
portant in  this  new  era  as  a  business 
enterprise,  in  the  labor  emploj-ed  and 
value  of  its  output,  but  more  especiallj' 
as  revealing  the  disposition  among 
our  people  of  actively  assisting  in 
manufacturing  operations.  Men  who 
had  money,  law3ers,  doctors  and 
merchants  readil}'  came  forward  and 
helped  every  fair  and  practical  enter- 
prise. 

The  year  182S  held  the  pace.  Public 
spirit  had  lost  none  of  its  nerve.  On 
F'all  street,  between  Ovid  and  Cayuga 
streets,  mercantile  activity  was  brisk, 
(ien.  (lidding's  groceiy  store  was  a 
bus}'  point  of  trade,  and  there  clerked 
George  B.  Daniels,  then  aj-oung  man, 
and  afterwards  one  of  our  leading 
citzens.  New  .stores  were  being  open- 
ed and  new  homes  in  this  vicinity. 
Mr.  Charles  I^.  Hoskins  put  up  on 
the  corner  of  Fall  and  Cayuga  streets 
a  dr}'  goods  store,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  place,  one  of  the  most  successful, 
thrice  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  its  pros- 
perous career.  Dr.  Moses  Deming 
opened  the  first  drug  .store,  and  a  few 
mouths  later  Dr.  Brown  opened 
another;  D.  B.  lyum  had  a  well  assort- 
ed hat  store  in  the  Mechanics  block; 
John  P.  F^airchild  opened  the  first 
jewehy  store.  On  the  corner  of  Bridge 
and  Bayard  streets,  things  were  begin- 
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ing  to  tnove.  It  was  the  part  of  the 
place  wliere  Judge  Sackett  lived  and 
where  his  jiovverful  influence  was  at 
work.  Broad  in  liis  sjinpathits  and 
plans,  this  corner  was,  however,  his 
pride,  and  with  others  there  eager  to 
aid  him,  no  efforts  were  spared  to 
make  this  corner  a  vigorous  trade 
competitor  with  the  nortli  side. 
Places  of  business  were  established. 
Hiram  Larzelere  was  I)uiliiing  a  frame 
house  and  others  were  being  erected 
on  l^ridge  and  Bayard  streets,  near 
the  corner.  On  the  Sackett 's  race 
wa}'  a  new  industr}'  was  started. 
Dix  cS:  Deming  built  the  first  Sash 
and  Blind  l''actor\-.  The  large  calls 
for  these  furnishings  at  once  gave  the 
factor}-  a  i)rontable  business.  The 
firm  was  .soon  succeeded  b\-  Wade  »S: 
Bristol,  then  by  Partridge  &  Shaw. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  employees 
was  Jephtha  Wade,  who  afterwards 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  removed  to 
Cleveland,  and  lived  in  one  of  the 
palatial  residences  on  ICuclid  avenue. 
Winchester  R.  Powell  and  Walter 
Jones  succeeded  Partridge  &  vShaw. 
For  a  time  John  S.  Ciay  was  as.sociated 
with  them.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jones,  in  1S45,  ]Mr.  Powell  conducted 
the  business,  until  the  building  was 
so  seriously  injured  by  fire  and  water 
that  he  .sold  it  to  Mr.  John  P.  Cowing 
and  establislied  his  business  on  a  part 
of  the  McClary  foundry  property- 
(ieorge  Milk  was  a  partner  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  his  removal  to 
to  Auburn,  Mr  Powell  continued  the 
sa.sh  and  l)lind  manufacture  up  to 
tSS.s,  when  on  account  of  failing- 
health  he  was  forced  to  retire.  This 
industr\-  tells  us  also  in  those  con- 
nected with  it  of  the  public  spirit  of 
our  money  men,  to  active]}-  support 
our  enterprises. 

The  record  of  1S29  is  a  good  one. 
Many  things  were  done,  some  of 
which  ma\-  be  touched  upon  to  give 
us  a  picture  of  those  days.  And  the 
lines  and  colorings  need  not  be  dim 
and  uncertain,  great  as  has  been  the 
lapse  of  time,  for  with  the  material  at 
hand  the  creative  faculty  of  the  mind 
can  fairlj'  re.store  them.  The  anato- 
mist with  a  few  parts  can  reconstruct 


the  whole  bodil\'  frame,  the  scientist 
with  a  few  established  facts  can  formu- 
late his  theory,  and  the  annalist,  more 
liberally  provided,  can  reproduce  the 
past.  Under  the  magic  of  the 
mind  the  facts  take  their  order  of 
place  and  sequence,  and  the  days  of 
'29  reappear  and  pass  before  us  with 
something  of  the  vividness  and  inter- 
est the\'  had  for  those  who  were  a 
part  of  them  We  can  see  the  place 
as  it  was  then,  in  its  stage  of  growth, 
the  building.s  and  homes  of  improved 
construction  and  comfort,  a  few  iso- 
lated and  scattered,  Imt  in  the  main 
forming  groujjs  and  drawn  about  two 
centres.  The  home  and  the  store 
were  so  mixed  up  that  you  could  not 
tell  just  where  was  the  dividing  line, 
or  olteu  the  store  with  its  nois}-  traffic 
butted  right  on  to  the  quiet  home. 
The  impression  of  one  looking  down 
upon  it  would  be  of  a  place  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  a  broken  or  slight 
relation.  The  greater  of  these  parts 
was  along  east  Fall  street,  branching 
off  a  little  on  Cayuga  and  State 
streets,  and  the  other  was  on  the 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Baj-ard  streets. 
The  outlet  waters,  dividing  jet  more 
reallj'  uniting  both  in  a  common 
interest,  flowed  on,  not  so  much  now 
to  waste,  for  thej'  are  floating  our 
jiroducts  to  market,  and  here  and 
there  where  power  plants  had  been 
erected,  the  fall  of  water  was  breaking 
out  into  songs  of  industrj-.  The  din 
and  bustle  of  trade  could  be  heard, 
fainth'  at  a  distance,  but  clearer  and 
sharper  as  you  neared  Fall  street  and 
the  Bridge-Bayard  street  corner.  In- 
deed 3-0U  could  see  that  these  w^ere 
the  centres  of  trade,  drawing  about 
them  clusters  of  homes,  — one  acting 
as  a  spur  upon  the  other.  Thej-  were 
becoming  rivals.  The  improvements 
of  the  past  year  on  P^all  street,  in  the 
erection  of  stores  and  the  Clinton 
Hotel  were  a  challenge  and  quickly 
accepted  l)y  the  south  side.  Fall 
street  had  the  advantage  of  age,  of 
the  main  travelled  highwaj-  and 
public  houses.  The  South  side,  if  it 
lacked  age,  was  making  it  up  in  the 
vigor  of  youth.  It  had  too,  Judge 
Sackett  back  of  it.     The  canal  rapidly 


absorbing  lines  of  business,  was  near 
to  it  and  very  accessable.  The  upper 
bridge,  constructed  in  1827,  enabled 
it  to  reach  out  to  the  north  side.  The 
Ba3'ard  road  was  being  projected 
westward  and  some  of  the  stages,  to 
avoid  tolls,  were  taking  this  route. 
The  corner  had  no  thought  of  being 
beaten.  The  wager  it  accepted  as  of 
a  battle  just  begun.  With  the  open- 
ing of  Spring  it  made  several  tactical 
moves.  Judge  Sackett  erected  a  fine 
block  of  stores,  and  opened  Canal 
street  for  control  of  navigation  traffic. 
Dr.  Gaj'  built  a  house  on  the  corner 
of  Bayard  and  Center  streets,  others 
were  put  up  bj-  Thomas  Sullivan,  Ed- 
win Cook,  Elisha  Loper  and  Chaun- 
cej'  Marshall. 

The  Franklin  house  was  erected 
with  good  and  ample  accommodations 
and  Jacob  Young  became  the  land- 
lord. The  Baptists  obtained  a  lot  of 
Judge  Sackett  and  built  a  good 
church  edifice  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Baj'ard  and  Center  streets. 
In  part  this  was  the  vigorous  answer 
made  to  the  north  side— a  declaration 
of  deeds  that  it  had  entered  upon  a 
campaign  and  was  going  to  fight  it 
out.  Another  enterpri.se,  not  directly 
connected  with  this  corner,  though 
it  served  to  help  the  battle  of  the 
South  against  the  North,  was  the 
erection  of  the  "Old  Stone  Shop"  on 
the  corner  of  Ovid  and  Green  streets. 
So  much  centered  in  and  grew  out  of 
the  "Old  Stone  Shop"  that  a  little 
space  may  be  taken  to  speak  of  it. 
It  was  built  by  Jeremiah  Bement  nnd 
Abram  Buckhout  for  a  carriage  fac- 
tor}' and  so  used  bj'  them  for  several 
years.  It  was,  however,  the  birth- 
place of  our  pump  industry'.  In  1839 
Thomas  I.  Payne  and  Noah  Caldwell 
made  the  first  wooden  pump,  but 
gave  up  the  manufacture  on  account 
of  disputes  over  the  patents.  The 
next  year  Abel  Downs  took  the 
business  up,  occupying  a  part 
of  the  "Cotton  Factory,"  em- 
ploying five  men.  The  work  was 
largely  tentative  and  experimental. 
In  1844  Mr.  Downs  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  John  W.  Wheeler  and 
Smith  Briggs  and  bought  the  "Stone 


Shop,"  rearranging  the  building, 
erecting  a  furnace  and  moulding 
room  and  installing  for  power  the 
first  steam  engine  in  the  place.  There 
under  the  name  of  Wheeler,  Briggs  & 
Co.,  the  wooden  pump  was  made.  In 
the  following  year,  1845,  the  firm 
brought  out  the  iron  pump,  which  in 
its  man}'  forms  and  uses  was  destined 
to  play  a  large  part  in  our  industrial 
histor}',  In  1845  Smith  Briggs  dis- 
posed  of   his    interest    and    the   firm 


ABEL  DOWNS. 

became  Wheeler  &  Downs.  At  this 
time  Washburn  Race  took  out  a 
patent  on  a  stove  regulator.  Mr. 
Wheeler  became  interested  with  him, 
selling  out  his  interest  in  the  pump 
business  to  H.  C.  Silsbj'  and  Edward 
Mynderse.  Thus  in  the  "Stone  Shop" 
two  distinct  manufactures  were  con- 
ducted —  one  under  the  name  of 
Downs,  Mynderse  &  Co.,  making 
pumps,    and    the    other,    under    the 
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name  of  W.  Race  &  Co..  making 
stove  regulators.  At  once  action  for 
infringement  of  patent  was  com- 
menced by  Judge  Foote  against  W. 
Race  &  Co.,  with  the  effect  under 
court  orders  of  restraining  the  manu 
facture  or  placing  it  under  bonds  until 
the  issue  could  be  determined.  In 
the  end  Judge  Foote  sustained  his 
claim.  This,  however,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  pump  business,  which 
was  pushing  ahead  with  great  strides. 
In  1852  Seabury  S.  Gould  bought  the 
Silsbj^  and  Mynderse  interests,  and 
the  firm  became  Downs  &  Co.     In  12 


erecting  thereon  suitable  and  exten- 
sive buildings.  The  "Stone  Shop" 
was  used  for  storage;  in  1S63  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  soon  after  the 
ground  was  used  for  homes. 

With  1830  came  improvements  — 
resident,  mercantile  and  industrial. 
The  gaps  between  the  two  groups 
were  beginning  to  close  up  with  small 
and  comfortable  homes,  the  places  of 
trade  were  increasing.  What  is  now 
Water  street,  connecting  with  the 
upper  bridge,  formed  with  the  Ovid 
street  bridge  the  two  sides  of  a  great 
square,   within    which   were  centered 


''THE  OLD  STONE  SHOP. 


years  the  growth  of  the  business  had 
been  remarkable.  In  place  of  five 
men,  more  than  seventy  were  em- 
ployed; in  place  of  one  to  two  tons  of 
iron  a  week,  the  furnaces  were  now 
melting  four  tons  daily.  The  increase 
had  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
"Stone  Shop,"  rendering  necessary 
enlarged  space  and  power.  The  ques- 
tion arose  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  erect  new  works  on  a  water 
lot  and  save  the  considerable  expense 
of  running  by  steam.  The  economical 
factor  resolved  the  matter,  the  firm 
buying    the     Tillman     tannery     and 


mainl}^  our  business  operations.  The 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  north 
and  south  sides  was  on,  as  brisk  as 
ever,  and  now  to  impart  to  it  more 
zest  a  new  movement  started  on  the 
corner  of  Ovid  and  Ba3'ard  streets. 
Little  had  been  done  on  this  corner. 
There  were  a  blacksmith  and  repair 
shop,  and  near  them  a  few  houses 
facing  the  river  bank.  The  ground 
about  the  corner  vi-as  mostU'  in  an 
orchard,  on  the  northwest  of  which 
stood  the  home  of  Ansel  Bascom, 
with  a  projecting  octagonal  law  office. 
Though    not    a   business    man,    Mr. 
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Bascom  was  public  spirited,  a  fine 
leader,  rather  a  poor  follower,  and 
hence  in  projects  advanced  by  him  he 
was  especially  active.  His  influence 
was  exerted  in  the  building  of  the 
"Stone  Shop."  He  was  coming  to 
weigh  the  advantages  of  thit:  corner 
and  see  how  they  could  be  improved. 
His  pride,  personal  and  civic,  had  no 
doubt  been  quickened  by  what  was 
transpiring  elsewhere.  The  spirit  of 
doing  was  soon  manifest,  and  the 
splendid  feature  of  it  wa.s  his  build- 
ing of  the  Seneca  hou.se  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  and  the 
stage  lines.  The  building  was  large, 
well  constructed  and  with  appoint- 
ments equal  to  others  in  the  place. 
It  developed  trade  on  the  corner  and 
soon  made  this  part  of  the  place 
sought  after  for  residences.  0{^  our 
history  some  of  tiie  most  stirring 
chapters  are  associated  with  this 
public  hou.se.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
center  of  the  Washington  movement; 
at  another  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
a  political  party  whose  cardinal 
principle  was  "to  put  none  but  Amer- 
icans on  guard. " 

A  "Cotton  Factory"  was  erected 
on  the  Sackett's  raceway,  the  first 
textile  development.  Its  promoter 
was  Hezekiah  Kelley,  alert  and 
prominent  in  our  affairs,  who  induced 
Judge  vSackett  to  put  up  a  building 
for  him.  Mr.  Kelle}'  installed  the 
machinery  and  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  cloths.  Thebusine.ss 
was  fairly  successful,  but  in  1844  INIr 
Kelley  thought  a  city  and  a  larger 
home  market  would  be  of  benefit  to 
him,  and  hence  he  removed  the  ma- 
chinery and  business  to  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  From  1840  to  1844  he  leased  a 
part  of  the  factory  to  Abel  Downs, 
and  in  1844  Mr.  Downs,  as  before 
stated,  bought  the  "Stone  Shop," 
where  the  pump  industrj-  was  estab- 
lished. In  1845  the  Cotton  Factory 
was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Westcott  and 
converted  into  a  Sash  and  Blind  Fac- 
tory, becoming  under  his  manage- 
ment and  those  associated  with  him  a 
leading  and  prominent  industry  for 
inany  years. 

The  Empire  Mills  were  built  on  the 


corner  of  Water  and  Biidge  streets  — 
the  fourth  flouring  mill  in  the  place. 
It  combined  a  distillerv  department, 
a  connection  that  tnay  seem  to  us 
incongruous  and  non-ethical  unless 
we  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  customs 
and  habits  then  prevailing. 

Mr.  George  H.  McClary  put  up  a 
furnace  and  machine  shop  on  the 
northeast  end  of  Ovid  street.  Mr. 
Halliday  was  associated  with  him  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Henry  Seymour.  It 
was  our  first  machine  shop,  and  its 
line  of  manufacture  was  plows,  drags 
and  threshing  machines.  In  1836 
the  shop  was  swept  away  by  a  freshet 
and  then  Mr.  McClary  and  Abram 
I'ajne  built  extensive  works  just 
west  of  the  upper  bridge,  on  the  north 
side.  For  a  time  Mr.  Henry  Powis 
was  a  member  of  the  firm. 

This  gives  the  main  features  of  the 
year's  record,  showing  in  addition  to 
the  building  of  stores  and  homes,  the 
starting  of  four  public  enterprises. 
To  this,  al.so,  may  be  added  an  educa- 
tional note.  On  the  corner  of  Bridge 
and  Bayard  streets,  in  the  Sackett 
block,  a  school  had  been  opened  by 
Prof.  Lewis  Bixby,  a  college  graduate 
and  able  teacher,  called  "The  Frank- 
lin Institute,"  where  academical 
branches  were  pursued.  On  the  north 
side  a  plan  of  higher  education  was 
being  agitated,  which  in  two  years 
materialized  in  the  erection  of  the 
Seneca  Falls  Academy.  The  tide  was 
running  in;  things  were  being  done; 
new  improvements  were  taking  place. 
To-day  we  have  a  lo-cent  deliver}-,  a 
fine  convenience;  but  in  1830  Andy 
Gray,  with  his  Canadian  ponj-  and 
French  box-cart,  was  running  a  de- 
livery that  beat  out  of  sight  the  pres- 
ent service. 

The  year  1831  was  progressive,  in 
continuation  of  the  movement  that 
for  the  past  four  years  had  been  carry- 
ing the  place  to  the  position  it  was 
entitled  to  win  because  of  its  great 
natural  advantages.  The  population 
had  nearly  doubled,  and  the  amount 
of  business  had  increased  three  fold. 
A  point  had  been  reached,  where  our 
interests,  social  and  industrial,  called 
for  a  village  government.     In    April, 


a  charter  was  granted,  and  in  INIa}', 
Ansel  Bi3sconi  was  elected  President, 
and  also  a  Jioard  of  Tnistees,  thus  en- 
trusting our  public  matters  to  those 
who  would  carefully  look  after  them, 
and  who,  by  the  powers  granted 
them,  would  be  able  to  promote  our 
welfare.  About  two  weeks  after  his 
election,  Mr.  Bascom  deeded  to 
Hezekiah  Kellej'  the  corner  on  Ovid 
and  Canal  streets,  where,  during  the 
year  Mr.  Kelley  built  the  block  of 
stores  known  by  their  deeds  as  the 
'Eagle  Buildings,'  but  popularly  as 
'Union  Hall.'  Next  to  Mechanics 
Hall  it  was,  in  its  day,  one  of  the 
best  blocks  in  the  place.  P'or  years 
it  was  the  centre  of  public  gatherings, 
caucuses,  political  meetings,  celebra- 
tions, festivals  and  social  functions. 
Union  hall  !  Everyone,  here  and 
about,  knew  all  about  it  in  its  heyday 


of  glor}',  and  hardly  one  could  be 
found  who  had  not  on  many  oc- 
casions been  within  it  and  passed  a 
pleasant  hour. 

This  period,  of  which  a  brief  re- 
view has  been  made,  marked  clearly 
the  years  that  turned  the  tide  in  our 
favour.  It  brought  out  the  first 
public  spirit,  the  first  civic  j)ride.  It 
projected  plans  of  improvement,  fol- 
lowed them  up  with  others,  with  en- 
terprises that  opened  new  perspectives 
and  lines  of  growth.  To  the  old 
pioneer  industries  it  invited  in  those 
of  a  more  advanced  and  sustaining 
nature,  requiring  greater  intelligence 
and  skill  and  thereby  laid  the  basis 
of  a  growing  community  and  higher 
citizenship.  Indeed,  the  five  years 
are  the  foreground,  the  prophetic 
setting  of  the  fuller  and  larger  picture 
of  to  day. 


60th    Anniversary    of     the     1848 
Woman's  Rights  Convention. 
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Proverbs    14 :  ,v  — ' ' Righ teo usness    ex- 
alte th    a  'nation,    but  sin    is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people. " 
There  are  few  things  more  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  to  the    man  who 
is      at      all     interested      in     "things 
human,"    than    the   observation    and 
stud}'    of  the   life     and  growth    of  a 
nation.     Such  a  study  will  lead  the 
student     to     form     certain      definite 
opinions     regarding      the      laws     of 
growth,    and    the    reasons    for   a  Na- 
tion's prosperity  and  supremac5^ 

I.  During  the  progress  of  History 
two  opposing  opinions  have  been 
very  apparent  with  respect  to  this 
question.  One  class  of  citizens  has 
taken  the  ground  that  a  Nation  will 
grow  and  develop  if  it  can  only  pile 
up  wealth,  exhibit  a  dazzling  splendor 
or  impress  the  world  at  large  b}'  its 
glory  and  brilliance  This  assump- 
tion is  based  on  the  belief  that  moral 
character  and  stamina  have  practic- 
ally nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
no  nation  need  depend  upon  what  we 
call  character,  for  it  can  grow  just  as 
well  without  it.  The  main  thing  is 
for  it  to  take  unto  itself  whatever  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  desire.  This 
view  has  been  held  in  all  the  ages  of 
the  world.  You  will  find  it  in  An- 
cient Egypt  and  Babylonia,  in  Greece 
and  in  Rome.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  later 
France,  in  Russia.  You  will  find  it. 
in  certain  periods  of  England's  his- 
tory. You  will  find  it  in  America 
to-day.     It     has     usually    been    ex- 


emplified by  some  royal  personage, 
as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander  the 
Great;  or  by  Louis  XIV,  who  pro- 
claimed "I  am  the  State, "and  who 
then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  his 
idea  of  the  State  by  surrounding  him- 
self with  a  gay,  extravagant,  luxur- 
ious, dissipated  court,  to  show  the 
world  how  great  France  was — and 
all  the  while  France  was  going  to 
decay.  This  argument  claims  that 
growth  and  power  are  governed  b}'  no 
law  except  the  law  of  selfishness. 

The  other  view  is  that  there  is  only 
one  way  by  which  any  nation  can 
grow  or  permanently  survive,  and 
that  is  by  following  and  obeying 
certain  laws.  These  laws  may  be  sum  • 
med  up  into  one  law,  namely,  the 
law  ol  righteousness  or  character. 
The  man  who  holds  this  view  believes 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how 
wealthy  a  nation  is,  nor  how  much 
prosperity  it  enjoys,  nor  how  great 
splendor  it  attracts  to  itself,  if  back 
of  all  this  wealth,  prosperity  and 
glory,  there  is  not  a  deep-rooted  and 
pervading  character,  strong  enough 
to  save  the  nation  from  itself,  and  to 
enable  it  to  ward  off"  just  such 
threatening  foes  as  a  superficial  glory 
brings  in  its  train.  King  Solomon 
was  the  greatest  potentate  of  his 
time —ruler  of  a  kingdom  of  unsur- 
passed magnificence  and  brilliance. 
To  him  came  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
with  her  gifts.  All  the  world  saw 
his  splendor  and  acknowledged  it. 
The  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords 
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referred  to  him  as  "Solomon  in  all 
his  glory."  King  Solomon  knew 
the  meaning  of  glory.  Bnt  he  also 
knew  the  meaning  of  wisdom;  and  as 
King  of  a  might}'  Ivmpire,  he  wrote 
down  a  certain  opinion  which  he  had 
formed.  And  this  is  the  opinion: 
"Righteousness  exalteth  a  Nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  (or  a  disgrace) 
to  any  people.  "  Here  then  we  have 
this  view  of  hundreds  ot  thousands 
of  jears  ago— the  recognition,  by  a 
man  who  made  countless  laws,  that 
there  was  one  law  he  would  have  to 
obe}'  if  his  nation  was  to  survive  — 
the  law  of  righteousness. 

All  the  prophets  believed  in  this 
and  preached  it;  so  did  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Jesus,  and  Paul.  So  have  mil- 
lions of  other  leaders.  You  find 
them  in  America — in  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Charles  E.   Hughes. 

II.  What  is  historj'^s  verdict  upon 
these  two  opposing  conceptions?  The 
verdict  of  history  is  that  the  first 
view  is  absolutely  false  and  the 
second  view  is  absolutely  true.  His- 
tory has  set  its  seal  on  King  Solo- 
mon's opinion.  Historj'  has  borne 
witness,  and  is  to-daj'  bearing  wit- 
ness, to  the  fact  that  "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  Nation,  and  that  sin  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  people."  And  His- 
tory is  correct,  tor  History'  has  seen 
the  working  out  of  these  two  con- 
flicting theories  and  has  witnessed 
the  fulfilling  of  this  ine.Korable  law. 
If  we  had  time  this  morning,  we 
could  go  into  the  history  of  the  past 
and  prove  to  you  this  undeniable 
fact  in  the  life  of  nations.  All  we 
can  do,  however,  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  impressive  ftict: 
that  Babylon  fell,  that  Greece  sank 
into  deca}',  that  Rome  lost  its  life, 
and  that  the  France  of  the  Grand 
Monarch  met  its  doom,  because  they 
deliberately  disobeyed  the  single  law 
of  righteousness.  All  their  glory 
could  not  save  them  from  destruction, 
because  they  violated  the  onh'  law 
which  could  have  made  them  great. 
And  if  it  was  true  in  their  experience, 
it  would  be  true  in  ours  if  we  should 
follow  their  example. 


III.  In  America  at  the  present 
time  these  two  views  of  national  life 
are  fighting  each  other  for  the 
mastery--as  truth  alwaj'S  fights 
falsehood.  We  can  see  it  on  all 
sides— in  our  business,  in  our  social 
life,  in  our  municipal  government. 
Just  now  we  are  beholding  it  in  a 
most  startling  form  in  our  State 
Capitol.  We  call  this  the  Empire 
State;  and  by  reason  of  what  it  is  and 
of  what  it  has  done  the  name  is  not 
inappropriate;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  State  in  the  Union  has  ever 
suffered  a  more  humiliating  spectacle 
than  has  fallen  upon  New  York  this 
3'ear.  One  half  of  all  our  State 
Senators,  elected  to  make  righteous 
laws  and  to  do  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  sworn  to  work  for  the  Common- 
wealth, deliberately,  for  reasons  we 
cannot  prove  but  which  we  can 
surmise,  voting  against  crushing  an 
evil  expressl}'  forbidden  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  one  which  is  ruining 
hundreds  of  our  citizens.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  the  worth  or  legality  of 
the  anti-gambling  bills  as  such. 
But  if  all  the  Senators  should  be  on 
one  side  and  the  Governor  alone  on 
the  other,  he  would  be  right  and  they 
would  be  wrong;  for  he  is  taking  his 
stand  on  this  law  of  history,  and  he 
understands  that  law  as  few  men  of 
his  time  understand  it. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  moral  issue.  It 
is  not  a  political  question  at  all.  It 
is  purel}'  a  question  of  character,  of 
righteousness,  a  question  of  common 
honesty,  of  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution, of  putting  a  stop  to  a  thing 
that  is  inherently  wrong.  Whatever 
your  party  affiliations,  3'ou  cannot 
but  admire  a  Governor  who  is  not 
afraid  to  take  his  stand,  alone  if  need 
be,  in  behalf  of  the  right,  and  to  fight 
for  it  in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of 
abuse.  The  voice  of  the  state  has 
sounded  in  support  of  the  Governor, 
the  citizenship  of  the  state  is  being 
tested  and  is  not  being  found  want- 
ing—  and  3'et  so  great  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  oar  political  life,  so  lax  are 
some  of  our  legislators,  so  little 
character  do  they  possess,  that  they 
are  willing  to  be  moved  like  puppets 
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and  to  bring  disgrace  to  themselves, 
on  their  constituents,  and  on  their 
state.  And  the  longer  such  a  thing 
is  tolerated,  the  less  chance  is  there 
for  the  state  to  grow  into  the  kind  of 
commonwealth  it  should  be  and  is 
ultimately  destined  to  become. 

What  we  see  in  New  York  we 
behold  everywhere— these  two  forces 
eternally  at  war,  one  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  nation,  the  other  seeking  to 
save  it:  Intemperance  against  tem- 
perance, dishonest}'  against  honest}', 
briber}'  against  integrity,  anarchy 
against  law.  The  most  discouraging 
feature  of  it  all  is  that,  in  the  midst 
of  these  dangers,  so  many  citizens 
show  such  smug  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are  and  say 
"Everything  will  be  all  right.  " 
If  this  law  of  history  is  true,  every- 
thing will  )iot  be  all  right  unless  we 
take  pains  to  make  and  keep  it  right. 
If  we  could  once  fully  realize  that 
these  evils  affect  our  whole  life,  we 
would  not  continue  to  look  upon 
them  as  events  of  passing  moment. 

IV.  This  entire  trend  of  modern 
life  makes  the  question  of  "Citizen- 
ship" one  of  great  significance  and 
of  commanding  importance.  It  gives 
a  personal  character  to  the  whole 
movement. 

When  Americans  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  "Citizenship,"  there  are  seve- 
ral things  for  us  to  remember 

(i)  That  American  Citizenship 
differs  very  radically  from  Russian 
citizenship  or  citizenship  under  a}iy 
monarchical  or  semi-monarchical  form 
of  Government.  In  Russia  one  man 
is  a  ruler;  in  America,  as  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  in  his  Yale  lecture,  '  'each  man  is 
a  ruler  ''■  '•■  Government  of  the  people, 
that  government  which  exists  among 
us,  means  that  each  man  is  a  ruler, 
each  shares  the  responsibilities  of 
government. " 

(2)  The  above,  being  true,  then  it 
follows  that  no  man  can  rule  for 
another.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  and  me  to  shift  our  citizen- 
ship vipon  anybody  else.  To  quote 
Justice  Brewer  again:  "If  each  man 
is   a  ruler,  then  upon  each    rests  the 


obligation  of  a  ruler.  That  there  are 
many  rulers  may  diminish  the  effect 
of  the  separate  action  of  any 
single  one,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  upon  each  rests  the 
obligation  of  a  ruler.  Upon  him  lies 
the  burden  of  government.  As  be 
acts,  so  the  nation  acts.  And  there 
is  no  man  in  this  country  who  can 
say  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  government  *  *  * 
Every  American  can  say  'The  Nation! 
I  am  the  Nation!*  And  that  fact  of 
personal  responsibility,  that  sense  of 
governmental  duty,  gives  strength 
and  importance  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  American  citizen." 

\'.  Citizenship  is  thus  narrowed 
down  to  the  Individual.  The  ques- 
tion which  concerns  us  is  "What  Is 
Good  Citizenship?"  What  can  men 
and  women  do  to  show  that  they  are 
good  citizens?  I  might  enumerate 
for  3'ou  a  long  list  of  things  that  we 
may  do  to  show  our  citizenship.  But 
that  would  not  be  half  so  effective  as 
to  point  out  the  esse/ice  of  Citizenship; 
for  out  of  this  fundamental  principle 
all  acts  of  citizenship  arise. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Citi- 
zenship for  you  and  me  is  simply 
"A  Righteous  Life."  If  we  have  that, 
all  other  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  Life  of  the  Nation 
is  merely  the  sum  total  of  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nation.  If  it 
is  "Righteousness"  which  exalted 
the  Nation,  then  its  exaltation  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  righteousness 
which  exalts  the  individual  citizen. 
If  you  are  not  living  a  righteous  life 
the  entire  Nation  is  to  that  extent 
disgraced:  if  you  are,  it  is  to  that 
extent  exalted.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  abstract  Righteousness  or 
abstract  Nationality.  The  Nation 
can  rise  no  higher  than  its  citizens 
rise,  and  every  time  they  fall  it  falls. 

No,  it  is  entirely  a  question  of 
character,  and  the  Nation  is  coming 
to  realize  it.  The  Nation  is  to-day 
demanding  character  —  character  in 
voters,  character  in  officeholders, 
character  in  laws,  character  in  busi- 
ness—character in  everything.  The 
Nation  is  making   this  demand,    be- 
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cause  it  realizes  that  nothing  can 
take  the  phxce  of  character  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  willinj^  to  accept  any 
substitutes.  Some  olTiceholders  seem 
to  think  that  they  can  deceive  tlie 
Nation  by  handing  out  such  substi- 
tutes as  favoritism,  excuses,  preten- 
sions. Some  of  our  honorable  legis- 
lators, who  have  the  facult}'  of  voting 
wrong  on  every  moral  issue,  excel  in 
Fourth  of  July  orator^-.  I  know  a 
man  who  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  a  large  majority.  During 
two  sessions  he  voted  on  the  wrong 
side  of  practically  every  question, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
constituents  deluged  him  with  letters 
and  telegrams  notifying  him  to  vote 
otherwise.  He  disgraced  himself, 
lost  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  brought  shame  on  the  district 
which  elected  him.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  native  town  and  delivered  a 
long  speech  on  "Civic  Righteous- 
ness," in  which  he  drew  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  Nation's  prosperity 
and  fame,  stirred  the  emotions  of  his 
hearers  b^'  mawkish  sentiment  re- 
garding "Old  Glory"  and  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes,"  and  concluded  by 
making  an  impassioned  appeal  for 
Civic  Righteousness.  His  constitu- 
ents exhibited  their  Civic  Righteous- 
ness at  the  next  election  by  cutting 
down  his  majorit}'  by  three  thousand 
votes,  and  at  the  next  one  by  retiring 
him  to  private  life. 

VI.  I  think  we  all  recognize  tUe 
truth  of  King  Solomon's  declaration. 
Righteousness  is  Citizenship,  and 
righteousness  shows  itself  in  our 
town,  in  our  homes,  in  respect  for 
law,  in  law  enforcement,  in  the 
promotion  of  Temperance  and  Sabbath 
Ob.servance,  in  high  ethical  standards 
in  business — in    everything    that    we 


do  or  say  or  think.  It  is  seen  in 
beautifying  the  town;  and  while  we 
aie  asseuil)ling  here  to  honor  the 
Convention  of  1S4S,  it  is  well  for  the 
women  of  the  town  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  organizing  lor  civic 
betterment  in  this  respect,  as  in 
others. 

What  is  the  highest  incentive  to 
Righteousness?  Religion.  It  is 
significant  that  the  two  nations, 
which,  to-day,  exert  the  greatest 
influence  for  good  in  the  world  — 
England  and  America  — are  both, 
nominally  at  least.  Christian  Nations. 
Religion  develops  character,  and  in 
so  doing  Religion  alone  can  save  the 
state.  "Blessed  is  that  nation  who.se 
(Tod  is  the  Lord,"  and  woe  to  that 
nation  which  forgets  God  and  sins 
against  (iod.  This  was  Kipling's 
warning  to  England  during  the 
Queen  's  Jubilee: 

"GuJ  of  iiur  fathers,  known  of  olJ  — 
Lord  of  our  far-tlung  baltle-line- 

Beneath  wliose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  pahii  and  pine — 

Lcjrd  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget. 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget. 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 

Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law  - 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  thee  to  guard — 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord. 


"CIVIC    RIGHTEOUSNESS" 

BY    REV.     WM.    HOURS    CLARKE,     TRINITY     EPISCOPAL     CHURCH, 
SUNDAY,  MAY    24th,   10:30    A.  M. 


Ps.  jj\  2J-2S: — Flee  from  evil  and 
do  the  tiling  that  is  good;  and 
dwell  forever  more.     For  the  Lord 


lovetJt  the  thing  that  is  right:  he 
forsaketh  not  his  that  be  godly,  but 
they  are  preserved  forever. 


The  subject  this  niorning  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  us  all— to  old 
and  young,  as  individuals  or  as  a 
community.  It  was  announced  as 
civic  righteousness;  transposed  it 
spells  good  citizenship.  Righteous- 
ness is  goodness;  the  acting  right  and 
being  right  before  God  and  man. 
Civic,  derived  from  the  Latin  civis,  a 
citizen,  has  reference  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  very 
large  suly'ect,  for  it  includes  most  of 
the  relations  of  life,  and  it  has  its 
beginning,  its  starting  place,  in  the 
individual,  and  then  in  the  home,  and 
then  in  the  community.  For  as  is 
the  individual  so  is  the  home;  as  is 
the  home  so  is  the  community'.  And 
so  we  have  first  of  all  a  lesson  for  the 
fathers  and  mothers  If  you  were 
entrusted  with  an  exquisite  uncut 
diamond,  and  were  ordered  by  God 
to  polish  it  and  inscribe  upon  it  high 
and  loft}'  sentiments,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  3'ou  to  do  that  work  to 
spend  infinite  time  and  patience  upon 
it.  And  yet  God  has  entrusted  to 
fathers  and  mothers  more  priceless 
jewels  than  even  diamonds  — the  im- 
mortals souls  of  the  children  He  has 
given  them,  and  upon  those  souls 
they  are  to  see  that  there  are  written 
high  and  holy  thoughts  and  desires 
that  shall  be  manifested  in  high  and 
holy  lives. 

And  so,  first  of  all,  we  may  speak 
of  the  dangers  that  threaten  children. 
First,  those  that  come  from  their 
companionships.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  all  the  world  to 
choose  good  companions.  The  chil- 
dren are  at  the  formative  age,  the 
impressionable  age,  when  they  are 
influenced  by  all  with  which  they 
come  in  contact;  and  it  is,  oh,  so 
necessary  that  the  comrades  that  they 
choose  should  be  those  who  would 
help  them  and  not  harm  them.  If 
you  will  go  with  me  any  day  in  the 
afternoon  up  to  our  park  by  the  rail- 
road where  the  bo3's  are  plaj-ing  after 
they  are  let  out  of  school,  and  listen 
to  the  words  that  are  there  used- 
words  of  profanity  and  coarse,  foul, 
talk— you  would  agree  with  me  that 
it  behooves  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 


this  community  to  get  to  work  and 
cure  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  It  is 
dangerous  for  the  boys  of  those 
fathers  and  mothers  to  grow  up  amid 
such  surroundings.  Every  father  and 
every  mother  should  alwa3-s  know 
where  and  with  whom  their  children 
are.  When  we  walk  every  night 
upon  our  streets,  we  meet  scores  of 
30ung  bo3'S  and  girls  together,  and 
the  danger  that  exists  is  be3-ond  all 
computation.  The  bo3-s  and  girls 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  out  together 
after  dark  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied, unless  the  fathers  and  mothers 
know  just  where  they  are.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  the  mother  at  the 
risk  of  a  few  foolish  tears  to  keep  her 
girl  at  home  at  night  and  save  the 
sea  of  tears  that  woi;ld  flow  later  on, 
from  a  broken-hearted  mother  and  a 
wretched  broken  hearted  girl.  If  the 
father  allows  his  business  duties,  his 
fatigue  after  his  da3''s  work,  his  love 
of  pleasure,  in  an3'  degree,  to  prevent 
his  coming  close  to  his  bo3',  to  learn 
what  his  thoughts  are,  where  he  finds 
his  pleasure,  and  does  not  strive  to 
lead  the  bo3'  up  in  the  scale  of  being, 
to  make  him  realize  that  the  onl3' 
man  who  is  respected  and  respectable 
is  the  man  who  leads  an  upright. 
Christian  life,  —  if  the  father  does  not 
take  that  pains;  and  if  the  mother 
gives  over  her  children  to  the  care  of 
servants  in  order  to  get  them  out  of 
the  wa}',  or  for  her  love  of  social 
pleasure  turns  them  out  of  doors  to 
go  where  the3'  ma3':  then  that  father 
and  that  mother  are  sowing  the  whirl- 
wind that  they  will  reap  some  day  in 
dreadful    consequences. 

The  psalmist  prays,  "that  our  sons 
may  grow  up  as  the  3'oung  plants 
and  our  daughters  nia3'  be  as  the 
polished  corners  of  the  temple." 
How  do  you  treat  young  plants?  Do 
3'ou  let  them  alone?  Are  the}'  apt  to 
grow  and  increase  and  3'ield  fruit  if 
they  are  let  alone?  The  weeds  and 
thorns  will  spring  up  with  them  and 
will  surelv'  choke  them  unless  they 
are  removed.  If  our  sons  are  to  grow 
up  as  the  young  plants  and  bear  fruit, 
the3-  must  be  looked  after;  and  if  our 
daughters    are  to  be  as  the    polished 


corners  of  the  temple,  there  must  be 
labor  spent  in  polishing"  them.  Not 
the  outward,  useless  polish  of  fashion 
— ^that  does  not  count,  for  while 
"fine  feathers"  may  "make  fine  birds" 
yet  dress  and  outward  show  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  true  womanhood 
— but  the  polish  that  is  true.  As  the 
Apostle  wrote,  "whose  adorning  let 
it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but 
let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price."  We  burnish  gold,  not 
lead.  We  polish  granite  or  marble, 
not  sandstone.  There  must  be  foun- 
dation for  the  polish,  something  real. 
And  it  needs  hard  work.  It  needs 
work  all  the  time.  And  the  father 
and  the  mother  that  does  not  give 
that  work  is  the  father  or  mother  who 
in  the  last  great  day  shall  face  the 
judgment  throne  of  Christ  and  be 
responsible  for  the  failures,  the  mis- 
takes, the  sins,  of  the  children  that 
God  has  given  them. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  duties  of  the 
grown  up  citizens.  There  are  three 
things,  it  seems  to  me,  that  are 
necessary  for  better  citizenship,  for 
civic  righteousness.  The  first,  the 
elimination  of  partisan  politics.  "All 
the  evils  of  municipal  goverment  in 
our  countr}-,"  it  has  been  written, 
"can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  governing  our  municipali- 
ties has  been  made  so  largely  a  matter 
of  politics  and,  therefore,  so  largely 
of  politicians.  The  political  mana- 
gers, commonly  called  "bosses,"  find 
it  profitable  to  maintain  national 
party  lines  in  municipal  elections. 
So  long  as  they  can  dehide  the  best 
men  of  both  parties  into  thinking 
that  national,  or  even  state  issues, 
should  be  considered  in  municipal 
elections,  or  that  they  should  vote 
for  political  reasons  in  any  matter 
involving  municipal  interests,  they 
can  be  perfectly  sure  that  their 
occupation  will  not  be  gone.  The 
majority  of  the  voters,  taking  both 
parties    together    in    any    American 


municipality',  will  always  be  suffic- 
iently public  spirited,  to  want  the 
right  things.  But  the  difiiculty  is  to 
get  such  men  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent parties  to  act  together  for  the 
common  good.  Hver\'  now  and  then, 
when  what  our  friends,  the  enemy, 
not  inaptly  call  'a  spasm  of  reform,' 
passes  over  some  municipality  where 
the  conditions  have  become  particu- 
larly bad,  the  voters  do  act  together, 
and  usually  with  success  for  the  time 
being.  But  it  takes  a  moral  convul- 
sion to  bring  them  to  do  this,  and  the 
politicians  seem  to  be  able  to  patch 
things  up  and  bring  the  voters  once 
more  in  line.  Yet  the  elimination  of 
partisan  politics  by  some  method,  and 
therefore  the  stimulation  of  party 
spirit  and  the  creation  of  wholesome 
and  controlling  public  opinion  is 
possible  wherever  the  leaders  of  any 
community  make  up  their  minds  that 
thej^  really  want  it  enough  to  make 
sacrifices  to  obtain  it."  It  is  utterly 
preposterous  that  in  a  village  like 
this,  men  should  be  divided,  upon 
issues  pertinent  to  the  village  alone, 
on  party  lines.  It  ought  to  be  the 
fact  that  here  the  very  best  men 
should  be  put  up,  and  should  be  voted 
for,  irrespective  of  parties. 

And  then  there  is  need  of  optimism. 
I  referred  the  other  night  at  a  public 
meeting  to  a  tendency  which  I  have 
alwa\s  noticed  here,  and  which  I  have 
always  deplored  — a  spirit  of  pessim- 
ism. There  has  been  cause  for  it,  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  natural  it  should 
exist.  But  it  is  not  right  that  it 
shoiild  be  suflered  to  exist  any  longer. 
There  are  as  honest  men  in  Seneca 
Falls  as  there  are  in  an 3^  community 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe;  and  we 
can  commit  into  the  hands  of  these 
honest  and  faithful  men  any  enter- 
prise and  be  sure  that  they  will  bring 
it  to  an  honorable  and  wi.se  and  safe 
conclusion.  And  I  am  speaking  now 
without  any  reference  whatever  to 
late  events.  There  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  that  cowardly  pess.im- 
isni  in  this  town  a  brave  optimism 
that  will  .see  that  the  best  men  have 
charge  of  every  work,  and  then  will 
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put  any  kind  and  every  kind  of  work 
possiliie  into  their  hands. 

And  then  there  is  need  of  the 
recognition  that  citi/.enship  entails 
responsibilit}',  and  that  public  office 
is  sometimes  a  duty  which  no  man 
has  the  right  to  shirk. 

In  a  masterly  address  at  Washing- 
ton last  week,  laefore  that  assemblage 
of  distinguished  public  servants  of 
the  people  summoned  by  the  wisdom 
and  forethought  of  our  noble  chief 
executive,  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  serious  conditions  that  confront 
us  as  a  people  — the  conservation  of 
our  resources— James  J.  Hill,  one  of 
the  great  railroad  presidents,  said: 
"The  first  task  must  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  force  home  the  facts  of  the 
situation  into  the  public  conscience, 
to  make  men  realize  their  responsi- 
bilities toward  coming  generations, 
exactly  as  the  father  feels  it  a  duty  to 
see  that  his  children  do  not  sufTer 
want.  In  a  democracy  this  is  a  first 
essential.  In  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment one  or  two  great  men  may  have 
power  to  correct  mistakes  and  to  put 
in  motion  wise  policies  that  centuries 
do  not  unsettle.  A  part  of  the  price 
of  self-government  is  the  acceptance 
of  that  high  office,  an  imperative 
duty,  as  a  whole,  by  the  people  them- 
selves. They  must  know;  they  must 
weigh;  the}'  must  act.  Only,  as  they 
form  and  give  effect  to  wise  decisions, 
can  the  nation  go  forward." 

It  was  plowing  time  upon  a  farm  of 
scarce  four  acres  acro.ss  the  Tiber. 
There  a  man  was  at  work  in  his 
shirtsleeves,  his  long  crisp  hair  upon 
his  shoulders,  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust.  He  was  engaged  in  plow- 
ing, when  deputies  from  the  Roman 
Senate,  about  sunrise,  approached  him 
and  advi.sed  him  that  the  consul  with 
his  army  was  surrounded  and  in 
imminent  danger  in  the  country  of 
the  Aequi;  and  that  he,  chosen 
dictator,  must  march  at  once,  with  all 
the  force  that  could  be  levied,  to  his 
rescue.  Befoje  the  setting  of  that 
day's    sun    his    line   of    march    was 


taken,  and  the  slanting  raj'S  of  the 
next  day's  sunset  brightened  the  ban- 
ners of  the  triumphant  army  with 
which  he  entered  Rome.  The  cam- 
paign over,  he  returned  to  his  oxen, 
and  with  such  rapidity  that  it  would 
seem,  by  all  the  gods,  that  he  was 
hurrying  home  to  get  his  plowing 
done.  Such  was  the  man  — of  such 
simplicity,  of  such  alacrit}',  of  such 
integrity,  as  modest  in  peace  as  he 
was  masterly  in  war— who  has  stood 
as  the  exemplar  of  patriotism 
through  the  ages -Lucius  Quintius 
Cincinnatus.  And  we  need  such  men 
as  he. 

We  need  men  who  will  not  allow 
their  business  interests,  their  pleas- 
ure, or  the  inconvenience  it  would 
give  them,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
public  service.  We  need  men  who 
will  give  up  their  time,  v\'ho  will 
make  sacrifices,  for  sacrifice  is  neces- 
sary in  any  and  every  rank  of  life. 
When  we  ask  the  very  best  man  in 
the  community  to  stand  for  a  certain 
office,  that  man  has  no  right  to 
decline  unless  it  is  absolutelj-  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept  that  office. 
See  how  the  poet  has  fraiued  it: 

"All  thoughts  of  ill;  all  evil  deeds, 

That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill: 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 

The  action  ot  the  nobler  will; — 
All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain, 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown, 

The  right  of  eminent  domain." 

Our  dut}'  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
exerci.se  our  Christian  citizenship  so 
that  it  may  be  known  of  us  that  we 
are  indeed  citizens  of  heaven  and 
devoted,  faithful  followers  of  the 
King  of  Kings.  If  we  are  not  true  to 
our  earthly  citizenship  here  where 
there  is  no  continuing  city,  how  can 
we  hope  to  be  prepared  for  and  to  be 
worthy  of  that  higher  citizenship  in 
the  everlasting  city  which  hath  foun- 
dations, whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.  "Happy  are  the  people  that 
are  in  such  case,  "  said  the  psalmist. 
"Yea,  blessed  are  the  people  who 
have  the  Lord  for  their  God." 
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BLAICH,    PKESIDINC;. 

WELCOME   ADDRESS 

BY  HARRISON    CHAMBERLAIN. 


We  bid  30U  all  a  warm  welcome, 
here  at  the  opening  exercises  of  this 
celebration,  on  the  occasion  of  unveil- 
inp^  the  tablet,  placed  on  the  walls  of 
this  old  building  and  commemorative 
of  a  significant  ev'ent  and  noble 
purpose.  Here  sixty  3'ears  ago  as- 
sembled a  band  of  noble  women, 
earnest,  devoted  and  determined,  to 
whom  had  come  a  vision  of  a  .social 
and  political  state,  in  which  women 
were  to  play  a  part,  fitting  to  their 
endowments  and  capacities  and  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
True  and  faithful  to  the  vision,  here 
they  planned  how  this  higher  estate 
might  be  realized,  how  pul)lic  opinion 
could  be  enlisted  in  their  favor,  how 
the  aspirations  of  women  could  be 
aroused  and  united  in  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  conditions  that  bar- 
red and  shut  them  out  from  this  better 
and  truer  life.  Uplift  comes  from 
above.  The  few,  who  out  of  trial 
have  come  up  to  a  grand  resolve,  or 
endowed  with  gifts  that  are  a  com- 
niiind  to  them  to  help  and  serve 
others,  must  touch  and  impart  to  the 
many  the  fire  and  courage  of  their 
own  souls.  Indeed,  we  believe,  this 
was  the  commission  of  those  who 
gathered  here  in  the  Convention  of 
1.S48,  and  put  forth  a  declaration  of 
sentiments.     If  good  works    attest  a 


calling,  then  you  have  the  amplest 
evidence  of  it,  in  the  vast  good  accom- 
plished by  the  Woman's  Kmancipa- 
tion  Movement  during  the  past  sixtj' 
years.  You  cannot  measure  it,  ex- 
cept by  a  long  and  careful  study  of 
what  it  has  done  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  woman,  elevating  her  to 
a  higher  station,  multiplying  her 
opportunities  and  increasitig  her  use- 
fulness. If  viewed  in  the  a.spect  of 
legal  changes  brought  about  bj'  her 
agitation  and  discussion,  by  appeals 
and  arguments,  so  convincing  and 
irresistible  that  they  have  won  for 
her  before  the  courts  a  standing,  on 
an  equality  with  man,  you  will  begin 
to  realize  something  of  the  good 
resulting  from  the  movement  organ- 
ized here. 

Organized  here!  where  we  are  as- 
sembled today.  It  is  a  cause  of  pride 
to  recall  this  fact,  and  to  see  it 
engraved  in  a  tablet  of  enduring 
bronze,  with  its  message  broad  and 
universal.  It  commemorates  a  spot 
endeared  by  memories  and  as.socia- 
tions  —erects  a  shrine  to  which  3'ou 
may  come  and  catch  the  s-pirit  of  the 
founders  and  go  forth  with  fresh 
inspiration  and  renewed  devotion. 

Warmly  we  welcome  you  all  and 
bid  you  God-speed  in  your  noble 
work . 


'WOMAN  SUFFRAGE" 

BY  MARY  CHURCH  TERRELL. 


It  is  a  blessed  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  good  which  great 
women  and  great  men  do  is  not  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
lifetime.  Such  a  prodigal  waste  of 
goodness  and  greatness  would  make 
the  human  race  poor,  indeed.  It  is 
because  deeds  live  long  that  the  lives 
of  real  heroes  and  heroines,  the  real 
benefactors  of  the  world  are  so 
precious  in  our  sight.     It  is  because 


their  careers  are  an  inspiration  to  us 
that  we  hang  so  rapturously-  upon  the 
words  the}-  uttered,  cling  so  tenac- 
iously to  the  principles  they  enun- 
ciated and  tell  so  proudly  the 
work  they  accomplished.  It  is 
because  their  lives  are  lessons,  object 
lessons  at  that,  which  are  the  most 
eflective  of  all  lessons,  that  we  study 
them  with  such  conscientious  care. 
They  are  guides  to  us,  when  we  grope 
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in  darkness,   and  comforts,  when    we 
groan  in  despair. 

Thus  we  are  gathered  here  to-day 
in  loving  remembrance  of  those  wliose 
lives  were  the  incarnation  of  those 
qualities  and  virtues  which  make  for 
the  elevation  and  progress  not  of  any 
particular  sex  or  race  but  of  mankind 
as  a  whole.  The  lives  of  those  whose 
services  to  the  world  we  commemo- 
rate to-day  were  so  full  of  sacrifices 
for  the  general  good  and  were  so  dis- 
tinguished for  the  high  standard  of 
conduct  to  which  they  rigidly  ad- 
hered that  they  are  among  the  most 
priceless  legacies  which  this  or  any 
other  nation  could  possiblv  possess. 
It  would  be  instructive  and  inspiring 
to  review  chronologically  the  principal 
events  in  the  career  of  those  who 
.  were  pioneers  in  the  Woman  Suffrage 
movement,  for  their  careers  are 
replete  with  interest  to  us  all.  But 
since  lack  of  time  forbids  a  review  of 
the  lives  of  those  individuals,  we  can 
do  nothing  better  than  to  confine  our- 
selves for  a  few  minutes  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  which  was  so  dear 
to  their  hearts. 

To  assign  reasons  in  this  day  and 
time  to  prove  that  it  is  unjust  to 
withhold  trom  one-half  of  the  human 
race  rights  and  privileges  freely 
accorded  the  other  half  which  is 
neither  more  deserving  nor  more 
capable  of  exercising  them  seems 
almost  like  a  reflection  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  those  to  whom  they  are 
presented.  To  argue  the  inalienabil- 
ity and  the  equality  of  htnman  rights 
in  the  twentieth  century  in  a  country 
whose  government  was  founded  upon 
the  eternal  principles  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  that  govern- 
ments get  their  just  powers  from  the 
con.sent  of  the  governed,  seems  like 
laying  one's  self  open  to  the  charge  of 
anachronism.  For  two  thousand 
years  mankind  has  been  breaking 
down  the  various  barriers  which  in- 
terposed themselves  between  creatures 
made  in  the  image  of  God  and  their 
perfect  freedom  to  exercise  all  the 
faculties  with  which  they  have  been 
divinely  endowed.  Even  in  mon- 
archies   old    fetters    which    formerly 


restricted  freedom,  dwarfed  the  intel- 
lect and  doomed  certain  individuals 
to  narrow,  circumscribed  spheres, 
because  of  the  mere  accident  of  birth, 
are  being  loosed  and  broken  one  by 
one. 

In  view  of  such  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence the  political  subjection  of  woman 
in  the  United  States  can  be  likened 
only  to  a  relic  of  barbarism  or  to  a 
spot  upon  the  moon,  or  to  an  octopus 
holding  this  republic  in  its  hideous 
grasp,  so  that  further  progress  to  the 
best  form  of  government  is  impossible 
and  that  precious  ideal  its  founders 
promised  it  would  seem  is  nothing 
more  tangible  than  a  mirage.  As  a  na- 
tion we  professed  long  ago  to  have 
abandoned  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right  Before  the  world,  we 
pose  to-day  as  a  government  whose 
citizens'  are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness by  the  Constitution.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  lofty  professions  and 
noble  sentiments  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  hold  one- 
half  of  its  citizens  in  political  sub- 
jection to  the  other  half,  without 
being  able  to  give  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  violating  the  very  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  government  was 
founded. 

The  disparity  between  the  theorj' 
and  the  practice  of  this  government 
is  all  the  more  striking,  when  one 
reflects  that  in  withholding  Irom 
woman  the  right  of  suffrage,  men  are 
inflicting  upon  them  the  same  injus- 
tice as  that  from  which  their  fore- 
fathers and  foremothers  fought  so 
desperately  to  be  Iree.  With  hearts 
afire  with  burning  indignation  and  in 
tones  which  shook  the  very  founda- 
tions of  all  the  governments  of  this 
earth,  the  pilgrim  fathers  declared 
that  taxation  without  representation 
was  tyranny.  In  defence  of  this 
principle,  they  with  the  equal h'  cour- 
ageous and  loyal  women  of  the 
colonies,  were  willing  to  endure  the 
horrors  of  a  seven  \'ears'  war.  But 
no  sooner  had  independence  and 
liberty  been  purchased  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  their  champions, 
without  regard  to  sex,  than  the  same 
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tyrann}'  which  had  evoked  what  was 
called  a  righteous  war.  was  saddled 
upon  wouien  who  had  just  helped  to 
lift  the  j'oke  of  oppression  from  the 
necks  of  men.  Though  wouien  aie 
to-da}'  and  always  have  been  taxed 
equall}'  with  men,  though  the  hard- 
ships and  burdens  of  war  fall  as 
heavil}'  upon  women  as  upon  men, 
though  the  evils  from  misgoveinment 
fall  as  heavily  upon  women  as  upon 
men,  since  women  are  denied  the 
right  of  sufirage  the}-  can  neither 
defend  themselves  nor  remove  the 
evils  which  vex  and  oppress  them. 

What  a  reproach  it  is  to  a  govern- 
ment which  owes  its  very  existence 
to  the  love  of  freedom  in  the  human 
heart,  that  it  should  deprive  an}'  of 
its  citizens  of  their  sacred  and  cher- 
ished rights.  The  founders  of  this 
republic  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  that  it  should  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
b}'  the  people.  And  3'et  the  elective 
franchise  is  withheld  from  one-half 
of  its  citizens,  man}^  of  whom  are 
intelligent,  virtuous  and  cultured, 
and  unstintingly  bestowed  upon  the 
other  half,  man}'  of  whom  are  illiter- 
ate, degraded  and  vicious,  because 
the  word  people  bv*  an  unparalleled 
exhibition  of  lexicographical  acrobat- 
ics has  been  turned  and  twisted  to 
mean  all  who  were  shrewd  and  wise 
enough  to  have  themselves  born  boys 
instead  of  girls,  or  who  took  the 
trouble  to  be  born  white  instead  of 
black. 

Political  thralldom  is  all  the  harder 
for  women  to  bear,  because  it  can  not 
be  defended  bj'  anything  which  in  the 
wildest  flights  of  a  lurid  imagination 
can  be  dignified  b\'  the  name  of 
argument  or  supported  by  anything 
which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  fact.  Reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms  the  ver}'  reasons  which  can  be 
assigned  for  denying  women  all  their 
rights  as  citizens  are  as  follows:  In 
the  beginning  man  was  stronger 
physically  than  woman.  The  power 
which  his  tougher  muscle,  not  his 
finer,  stronger  mentality  enabled  him 
to  acquire  over  them  has  been  so 
crystallized  into  law  than  now  it  seems 


perfectlj'  natural  for  woman  to  be 
dominated  b\-  man  and  unwomanly' 
in  lier  to  resist  his  rule  and  assert  her 
rights.  And  so  this  masculine  usur- 
pation of  power  which  had  its  origin 
in  brute  force  has  been  maintained 
down  through  all  the  ages  with 
crushing  effect  to  blight  the  prospects 
and  blast  the  hopes  of  its  victims. 
When  one  reads  those  immortal  lines 
in  our  constitution  in  which  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  guaranteed  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  and  reflects  upon  the 
great  number  of  intelligent,  cultured, 
patriotic  women,  from  whom  the  right 
to  liberty  has  been  violently-  snatched, 
to  whom  the  highest  happiness  is  im- 
possible, because  they  are  forbidden 
by  law  from  discharging  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  state,  he  cannot  but  be 
deeply  impressed  with  this  striking 
object  lesson  in  miscarriage  of  justice 
and  in  the  futility  of  good  intentions, 
when  adherence  to  the  old  law  of 
force  is  the  avowed  principle  of  those 
who  hold  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  hands. 

But  why  all  this  indignation  and 
pathos  about  the  circumscribed  sphere 
of  woman,  the  remonstrants  and  their 
friends  sometimes  ask.  Before  the 
chronic  fault-finders  and  the  dis- 
gruntled few  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage,  women 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
But  this  statement,  like  so  many 
others,  cannot  be  sustained  by  the 
facts.  There  have  alwaj'S  been  a  few 
women  in  the  world  who  knew  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw,  even  when 
the  darkness  which  covered  the 
female  brain  was  the  densest.  These 
few  have  understood  perfectlj-  the 
masculine  motives  underlying  the 
embargo  placed  upon  the  female 
brain.  They  have  chafed  because  of 
the  unnecessary,  unreasonable  re- 
straint imposed  upon  them  by  cus- 
tom and  have  felt  degraded  because 
they    were  disfranchised  by  law. 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  majority 
of  American  women  are  not  at  all 
concerned  about  securing  their  politi- 
cal rights,  such  indifference  and  in- 
ertia   on    their    part    can    be    easily 
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explained.  Until  recentl}'  the  ednca- 
tion  of  woman  was  planned  with  such 
subtle  cunning  that  she  was  deepl}-, 
indelibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
an}'  attempt  on  her  part  to  usurp 
man's  exclusive  right  in  the  field  of 
literature,  politics,  science  or  art 
would  not  onlj'  be  treason  against 
nature,  but  an  offence  good  societj' 
would  never  forgive.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  majorit}'  of  women 
would  openly  rebel  against  their 
political  disabilities,  even  if  they  had 
sufficient  mental  acumen  to  recognize 
them  as  such.  Three  of  the  most 
serious  charges  which  can  be  pre- 
ferred against  human  slaver}-  in  any 
form  are  that  it  utterly  unfits  its 
victims  for  serious  thought,  that  it 
crushes  their  spirit  and  paralyses 
their  will.  But  in  spite  of  custom, 
education  and  law,  or  rather  the  lack 
of  it,  man}'  more  Atnerican  women 
have  secretly  rebelled  against  politi- 
cal disabilities  than  the  world  will 
ever  know. 

But  why  grant  women  the  suffrage, 
if  the  majority  do  not  want  it?  the 
remonstrants  sometimes  ask  with 
innocent,  engaging  seriousness.  Sim- 
ply because  there  are  many  people, 
men  as  well  as  women,  who  are  so 
constructed  by  nature  as  to  be  unable 
to  ascertain  by  any  process  of  reason 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  them  to 
have  or  to  do.  Until  the  path  is 
blazed  by  the  pioneer,  those  who 
have  superior  intellects  and  great 
moral  courage  refused  to  forge  ahead. 
On  the  same  principal  and  for  just 
exactly  the  same  reason  that  Ameri- 
can woman  would  reject  suffrage, 
Chinese  women,  if  they  ever  express 
any  opinion  all,  would  object  to  hav- 
ing the  feet  of  their  baby  girls 
removed  from  the  bandages  which 
stunt  their  growth;  Kast  Indian 
women  would  scorn  the  proffered 
freedom  of  their  American  sisters  as 
unnatural  and  vulgar,  and  would  die 
rather  than  have  their  harems  abol- 
ished. Slaves  sometimes  prefer  to 
bear  the  ills  of  bondage  rather  than 
accept  the  blessings  of  freedom,  be- 
cause   their    poor,    beclouded   brains 


have  been  stunted  and  dwarfed  by 
oppression  so  long  that  they  cannot 
comprehend  what  liberty  means. 

But  even  if  it  be  true  that  the 
majority  of  American  women  are  so 
ignorant  of  the  full  significance  of  their 
political  disfranchisement  as  to  be 
satisfied  to  remain  in  subjection,  this 
should  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
for  perpetuating  a  system  of  injustice. 
Nor  can  it  by  any  feat  of  logic  or 
legerdemain  of  reason  be  construed  as 
an  argument  against  granting  suf- 
frage to  those  few  women,  who  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  desire  it. 

The  justice  of  woman  suffrage  is 
never  more  fully  and  clearly  compre- 
hended than  when  one  reviews  the 
laws  which  men  have  made  to  govern 
women,  sees  how  unjust  they  are  to 
the  political  cipher  and  how  they 
always  favor  the  powers  that  be. 
When  one  observes  how^  all  the  mo.st 
honorable  and  lucrative  positions  in 
church  and  state  have  been  reserved 
exclusively  for  men,  according  to 
laws  which  they  themselves  have 
made  so  as  to  debar  woman,  how  in 
all  transactions  where  husband  and 
wife  are  considered  one,  the  law  makes 
the  husband  that  one,  man's  boasted 
chivalry  to  the  weaker  sex  is  punctur- 
ed beyond  repair.  If  the  laws  regula- 
ting the  political  and  property  rights 
of  women  in  some  of  our  states  were 
read  during  an  afternoon  tea  at  any 
insane  asylum,  there  is  not  one  idiot 
in  ten  thousand  who  would  not  im- 
mediately exclaim  "Why  those  laws 
must  have  been  made  while  the  women 
were  off  on  a  vacation.  " 

Women  do  not  need  the  ballot,  it  is 
claimed,  because  they  are  well  repre- 
sented by  men,  and  are,  as  they 
always  have  been,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  law. 

The  laws  regulating  the  property 
rights  of  women  in  our  own  country 
were  formerly  no  better  than  those  in 
other  lands,  where  men  alone  hold  the 
reins  of  power.  Marked  improve- 
ment in  favor  of  the  disfranchised  sex 
did  not  appear,  until  an  agitation  was 
commenced  against  the  unjust  enact- 
ments by  those  far-seeing,  large- 
hearted   women,  whose   memory  will 
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al\va3's  be  cherished  and  whose  praise 
will  ever  he  suntr  by  all  who  account 
freedom  a  blessing  and  ever}-  form  of 
slavery  a  curse.  Before  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  in  England  and 
America,  which  liad  its  origin  in  a 
World's  Anti -Slavery  Convention  in 
lyOndon  and  its  birth  in  a  meeting 
called  by  Lucretia  INIott,  Martha 
Wright,  Mary  Ann  McClintock  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  in  vSeneca 
Falls  in  1S4S.  according  to  laws 
which  generally  obtained  in  this 
countr}',  the  husband  was  entitled  to 
all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  wife 
as  well  as  to  the  rents  and  profits  of 
her  lands.  If  the  husband  chose  to 
waste  his  wife's  resources  she  had  no 
redress  at  common  law.  The  law  also 
gave  the  husband  the  power,  without 
the  wife's  consent,  to  sell,  assign  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  chattels  real 
of  his  wife.  Such  chattels  real  were 
also  liable  to  be  sold  on  e.vecution  for 
his  debts.  A  wife  could  not  devise 
her  lands  by  will.  Such  were  the 
laws  in  Penns3'lvania,  \'irginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
New  York  and  in  nearly  ever}'  other 
State  in  the  Union,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  the  West.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  wife  could  not  secure  a 
divorce  because  of  her  husband's 
unfaithfulness,  though  the  husband 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
securing  one,  if  the  same  charge  were 
proved  against  his  wife. 

It  was  not  until  1S57  that  a  wife  in 
Maine  could  legally  hold  the  wages 
of  her  own  labor.  Other  laws,  both 
cruel  and  oppressive  were  made  b}' 
chivalrous  male  legislators  for  the 
protection  of  the  disfranchised  sex. 
Can  an}'  sane  person  believe  that 
such  laws  would  have  disgraced  the 
United  States  if  women  had  possessed 
the  right  of  suffrage,  so  that  the}- 
might  have  at  least  chosen  the  law 
makers,  even  if  the}-  had  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  making  the  laws 
themselves? 

And  }'et  the  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  insist  that  women  do  not 
need  the  ballot',  because  each  and 
ever}'  woman  in  this  country  is 
admirably  represented  in  the  halls  of 


legislation,  either  by  her  own  male 
relatives  or  by  the  male  relatives  of 
some  other  woman.  In  the  face  of 
such  laws  as  have  just  been  cited,  and 
there  are  others,  women  might  well 
devoutly  pray,  "l-'rom  all  such 
male  repre.sentation,  good  Lord,  de- 
liver us.  ■' 

The  injustice  involved  in  denying 
woman  the  suffrage  is  not  confined  to 
the  disfranchi.sed  .se.x  alone,  but  e.x- 
tends  to  the  whole  Nation  as  well,  in 
that  it  is  deprived  of  the  excellent 
service  which  women  might  render. 
Human  institutions  and  governments 
have  not  yet  reached  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  they  can  afford  to  be 
deprived  of  the  brain  or  culture  or 
moral  support  of  a  single  individual 
upon  whom  they  might  call  for  help. 
"Is  there,"  asks  John  Stuart  Mill, 
"such  a  superfluity  of  men  fit  for 
high  duties  that  society  can  afford  to 
reject  the  services  of  any  competent 
person?"  Mentally,  women  have 
already  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
peers  of  men.  Woman's  moral 
superiority  is  an  acknowledged  fact. 
Can  anything  show  more  forcibly  the 
inconsistency  of  men  than  their 
refusal  to  grant  women  suffrage  when, 
according  to  their  own  estimate,  her 
morals  are  so  much  better  than  their 
own?  It  is  equivalent  to  e.xpressing 
the  fear  that  if  the  ballot  were  con- 
ferred upon  woman,  public  affairs 
would  be  administered  too  much  in 
accordance  with  the  golden  rule,  or 
in  accordance  with  those  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equality  on 
which  the  government  is  founded. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  good 
faith  of  a  nation,  when  it  scornfully 
rejects  the  services  of  all  citizens  of  a 
certain  class,  no  matter  how  gifted  by 
nature,  nor  how  well  prepared  by 
education,  nor  how  consumed  with 
zeal  they  may  be  to  serve  it;  when  it 
turns  the  cold  shoulder  upon  such 
citizens  and  relegates  them  politically 
to  positions  assigned  its  minors,  its 
idiots  and  its  criminals. 

The  actual  loss  sustained  by  the 
State  in  being  deprived  of  the  services 
of  women  seems  all  the  more  serious, 
when   we   call    to   mind    the    distin- 
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guished  ability  which  women  have 
shown  as  rulers.  This  should  silence 
those  opponents  of  woman  suffrage, 
who  insist  that  women  should  not  be 
enfranchised,  because  they  lack  those 
qualities  of  intellect  and  character 
necessar3^  to  make  them  successful 
officers  of  state;  since  the  right  to 
vote  implies  the  right  to  be  elected  to 
office.  But  how  small  would  be  the 
vote  polled  at  most  of  our  elections  if 
onl}'  the.se  men  who  are  capable  of 
filling  an  office  were  allowed  to  vote. 
Women  have  proved  again  and  again 
that  they  posse-^s  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  the  highest 
order.  Some  of  the  best  rulers  the 
world  has  ever  seen  have  been  women. 
The  very  names  of  (Jueen  Elizabeth, 
Margaret  of  Austria  and  Victoria  are 
in  themselves  irrefutable  arguments 
against  woman's  incapacity  to  rule. 
"Though,"  says  a  high  authority  on 
the  subject,  "the  number  of  reigning 
queens  in  history  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  kings,  of  this  small 
number  a  far  larger,  proportion  have 
shown  talent  for  rule.  When  to 
queens  and  empresses  we  add  regents 
and  vicerovs  of  provinces,  the  list  of 
women  who  have  been  eminent  rulers 
of  mankind  swells  to  a  great  length." 
If  women  reared  in  comparative  igno- 
rance or  fettered  by  custom  have 
exhibited  such  striking  capacity  for 
government,  what  might  we  not 
expect  from  American  women,  whose 
views  have  been  broadened,  whose 
sympathies  quickened,  and  whose 
characters  strengthened  b\'  the  su- 
perior training  the}'  have  reeeived? 
How  long,  think  you,  would  the  great 
sweat  shops  be  tolerated,  which  dis- 
grace our  large  cities  and  are  so  many 
human  slaughter  houses  winked  at 
by  law;  how  long  would  child  labor 
be  possible  in  factories  and  work- 
shops; how  long  would  such  unsani- 
tary conditions  as  prevail  in  man}'  of 
our  larger  cities  be  endured,  if  women 
could  throttle  these  and  other  traves- 
ties on  our  civilization  with  their 
ballots  at  the  polls? 

The  argument  that  it  is  unnatural 
for  women  to  want  to  vote  and  dabble 
in  politics  is  as  old  as  the  rock-ribbed 


and  ancient  hills.  Whenever  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  to  defend  principles  or  rules 
of  conduct,  which  are  really  indefensi- 
ble, their  advocates  roll  their  eyes  in 
a  fine  frenzy  and  exclaim  in  sepul- 
chral tones  that  what  they  desire  is 
natural,  but  that  what  their  opponents 
want  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Slaves  were  once  told  that  it  was  un- 
natural for  them  to  want  to  be  free, 
since  nature  had  clearl}'  ordained  they 
should  always  be  slaves.  Though  it 
is  not  recorded  in  H0I3'  Scriptures 
that  when  the  devil  took  the  Lord 
upon  the  mountain  to  tempt  him,  he 
told  the  Saviour  that  it  was  Jinnatural 
for  him  to  refuse  all  the  kingdoms 
which  stretched  before  him,  I  feel  per- 
fectl}'^  sure  this  was  the  principal 
argument  which  His  Satanic  Majest}' 
used.  Whatever  is  unusual  is  con- 
sidered unnatural  the  world  over.  It 
seems  perfectly  natural  totheEnglish 
people  to  be  ruled  b}-  a  woman,  be- 
cause England  has  had  queens  before. 
But  it  would  .seem  unnatural  to  these 
same  English  people,  if  one  of  Queen 
Victoria's  daughters,  or  any  other 
woman  in  the  kingdom  should  desire 
a  seat  in  parliament.  Whenever  the 
world  takes  a  step  forward  in  pro- 
gress, some  old  custom  falls  dead  at 
its  feet.  Even  the  hidebound  con- 
servatives on  the  woman  question  to- 
day admit  that  woman's  sphere  is 
wherever  she  can  do  the  most  good. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
natural than  that  a  good  woman  should 
shirk  her  duty  to  her  country,  if  it 
were  possible  for  her  to  discharge  it. 

Finally,  the  warning  that  granting 
the  ballot  to  woman  is  a  dangerous 
experiment,  whose  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  country  no  one  can 
predict,  can  be  held  up  as  a  political 
scarecrow  no  longer.  In  New  Zealand 
and  South  Australia  the  blessings 
flowing  from  woman  suffrage  have 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  most 
ardent  and  sanguine  advocates.  The 
Hon  H.  J.  Siddon,  the  premier  of 
New  Zealand  says  "Woman  suffrage 
has  been  a  complete  success."  In 
the  four  states  of  this  country  in 
which  women  have  been  emancipated 


into  political  freedom,  the  good 
results  expected  from  the  new  regime 
have  been  more  than  fully  realized. 
None  of  the  evils  predicted  by  its 
opponents  have  materialized.  The 
home  is  intact.  Men  and  women  still 
marrj-.  Babies  are  born,  loved  and 
cared  for  b}'  their  affectionate  mothers 
the  same  as  ever.  Women  dote  as 
fondly  upon  their  husbands  and  spoil 
them  with  petting  and  good  dinners, 
just  as  they  did  before  they  could 
vote.  In  short  none  of  the  awful 
catacl3'sms  of  catastrophies  have  kept 
their  engagements  with  the  prophets 
of  evil,  who  predicted  them,  and  the 
country  still  stands.  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  all  the  arguments  against 
the  political  enfranchisement  of 
woman  rest  upon  nothing  more  stable 
than  the  caprice  and  whim  of  custom 
or  sentiment,  rather  than  upon  the 
bed  rock  of  rea.son  and  right.  And 
he  who  would  successfull}'  oppose 
woman  suffrage  must  like  Beliel,  the 
coadjutor  of  Satan,  know  how  to 
make  the  worse  reason  appear  the  bet- 
ter. While  the  gains  of  the  suffragists 
may  seem  contemptible  and  small, 
compared  with  the  prodigious  efforts 
put  forth  bj'  the  few  noble  women, 
who  have  labored  so  industriously 
and  fought  so  heroically  for  the 
triumph  of  their  cause,  much  more 
has  been  accomplished  than  can  be 
computed  b}'  number  or  reckoned  in 
words.  The  people  are  being  con- 
stantl}'^  educated  as  to  the  merits  and 
necessity  of  woman  suffrage  and 
public  opinion  is  becoming  broader 
and  more  liberal  in  its  behalf.     Con- 


sidering the  opposition  encountered, 
not  onlj'  from  those  who  hold  the 
power  in  their  hands,  but  also  from 
those  who  would  be  directly  benefitted 
by  woman  suffrage,  the  progress 
made  in  this  great  reform  seems  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  The  evolution  of 
the  daughters  of  Eve  from  mere  auto- 
matons and  toj-s  into  human  beings 
with  intelligence,  purpose  and  will 
was  slow  and  discouraging  at  times, 
but  it  came  at  last  and  it  was  none 
the  less  a  blessing,  when  it  came.  So 
the  absolute  release  of  woman  from 
political  thralldom  into  the  full  free- 
dom of  citizenship  may  be  long 
deferred,  but  the  bursting  of  first  one 
fetter  and  then  another  which  has 
held  woman  .so  long  and  fast,  is  an 
earnest  of  that  complete  emancipation 
which  must  inevitabl}'  come. 

Oh  Justice,  in  whose  name  and  for 
whose  sake  so  much  blood  has  been 
spilt,  so  many  hearths  made  desolate 
and  human  hearts  broken,  the  op- 
pressed of  the  earth  now  wait  upon 
thee,  with  quivering  lips,  crushed 
spirit  and  a  maddening  despair. 
Hasten,  we  beseech  thee  to  take  up 
thy  abode  among  men.  Diffuse  the 
sweetness  and  righteousness  and 
peace  of  the  perfect  truth,  so  that 
tyranny  and  all  forms  of  hateful 
oppression  nia}^  hide  from  the  awful 
majesty  of  thy  presence  and  no 
human  creature,  whether  woman  or 
man,  black  or  white,  Jew  or  Trentile, 
Barbarian  or  Greek  be  beyond  the  pale 
of  that  power  and  protection  which 
come  only  from  thee. 


ADDRESS  ON    UNVEILING   OF    "COMMEMORA- 
TIVE TABLET" 

BY  ELLA  H.  CROSSETT. 


Dear  Friends, — 

New  York  State  has  been  in  the 
front  rank  in  manj'  great  movements 
and  we  are  proud  to  call  it  our  home; 
we  feel  sure  that  the  event  that  calls 
us  togethei  to  celebrate  the  Sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  in  the 
world's  history  to   help   advance    the 


status  of  women,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  a  few  years  when 
women  have  received  full  political 
freedom. 

With  great  honors  also  come  great 
responsibilities  and  it  behooves  the 
women  of  the  Empire  state  to  carry  to 
completion  the  work    commenced  by 
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those  brave  pioneer  women  headed  by 
Elizabeth  Cad}-  Stanton  and  Lncretia 
Mott,  the}'  were  soon  joined  in  their 
efforts  for  better  laws  for  women  by 
that  noble  woman,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  who  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  life  — about  sixty  years — to  help 
advance  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the 
Seneca  Falls  Convention.  Our  Asso- 
ciation has  been  most  fortunate  in 
having^  such  devoted  leaders,  we  have 
been  interested  in  hearing  the  stories 
and  sketches  of  their  lives  by  their 
descendants  and  friends  today. 

Wonderful  advances  have  been  made 
in   sixty   years   and    our   homes   are 


better  and  our  children  have  many 
opportunites  gained  by  hard  years  of 
toil  and  many  sacrifices.  INIay  we  be 
so  consecrated  by  their  memories  that 
we  may  carry  on  the  work  commenced 
by  them  till  women  stand  on  an 
equality  with  men  in  the  state! 

The  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
considers  it  a  great  privilege  to 
unveil  the  beautiful  Tablet  ])laced  on 
this  Historic  Building.  We  trust  that 
it  will  serve  as  a  IMile  Stone  and  help 
lead  us  on  to  victory  when  the  senti- 
ment expressed  shall  be  embodied  in 
the  Law  of  the  land. 


IN  MYNDERSE  ACADEMY,    MAY  27th,    2:30  P.  M.;    HENRY  STOWELL, 

PRESIDING. 

"THE   EVENT   WE    CELEBRATE" 

BY  HARRIOT  S.  BLATCH. 


In  1815,  that's  93  j-ears  ago,  there 
was  born  up  in  the  hills  north  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  a  girl  baby 
whose  life  and  work  are  closely  con- 
nected with  this  celebration  in  Seneca 
Falls  to-day.  Little  Elizabeth  Cady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  to 
whose  law  office  in  Johnstown  came 
young  men  from  all  over  the  country 
to  study  law. 

Early  in  her  childhood  days  Eliza- 
beth began  to  run  into  the  office,  too, 
The  young  men  soon  found  that  it 
afiorded  them  more  fun  to  tease  the 
the  high-spirited  child  than  to  read 
the  musty  law  books  of  the  learned 
judge.  The  best  fuse  with  which  to 
fire  her  wrath  they  discovered  was  to 
quote  to  her  some  bad  law  concern- 
ing women  — and  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty doing  that  in  those  days. 

One  day— it  was  her  eighth  birth- 
day, to  be  exact,  she  rushed  out  to  the 
office  to  display  a  coral  necklace,  a 
gift  she  had  received.  She  expected 
only  admiration  and  congratulations 
so  imagine  her  chagrin  when  one  of 
the  young  men,  the  chief  wag  of  the 
group,  said,  with  an  air  of  complete 
indifference.  "But,  you  .see  if  you 
were  my  wife,  the  necklace  wouldn't 


be  yours  at  all,  it  would  be  mine." 
Elizabeth  never  stopped  to  think  that 
she  was  not  Henry's  wife  but  in  a  hot 
temper  challenged  the  truth  of  her 
loved  ornament  belonging  to  him. 

Law  books  were  brought  down  and 
the  fact  established  that  the  wife's 
treasured  necklace  and  all  her  per- 
sonal effects  belonged  to  her  husband. 
Such  was  the  law  in  1823  on  Elizabeth 
Cady's  8th  birthday. 

She  carefully  noted  the  book,  the 
page  too  in  her  memory,  and  soon 
seized  an  opportunity  when  alone  in 
the  office  to  indicate  with  a  firm 
pencil  mark  the  offending  law.  The 
teasing  and  the  marking  went  on 
briskly  for  the  next  two  years.  The 
old  judge  happened  on  some  of  the 
marks  and  thought  one  of  his  strenu- 
ous students  was  showing  decided 
application,  more  application  than 
judgment. 

Elizabeth  Cady  was  ten  years  old, 
when  one  day  an  old  Scotch  woman 
came  into  the  office  to  consult  Judge 
Cady  about  her  sad  plight.  He  knew 
old  Sarah  well,  and  knew  what  her 
story  would  be,  for  again  and  again 
he  had  heard  how  her  shiftless  hus- 
band  had   put  another  mortgage   on 
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the  farms  left  to  her  by  her  father. 
But  F;ii/,abeth  listened  to  old  Sarah's 
story  of  her  squandered  fortune  for 
the  first  time.  She  stood  amazed 
when  her  father  met  the  tearful  prayer 
of  the  old  woman  to  save  something 
for  her  children  with  such  cold  words 
as  "Sarah,  I  can't  save  anything  for 
you  for  what  your  father  willed  to 
you  belongs  to  3'our  husband.  lean 
only  promise  that  I  will  never  let 
3^ou  and  your  children  want."— Such 
was  the  law  in  1825,  yes,  clear  on  till 
1848. 

And  the  old  woman  went  out  of  the 
office  with  streaming  eyes.  The  child 
quickly  followed,  she  felt  Sarah  want- 
ed justice  not  charit3^  and  she  had  a 
plan  seething  in  her  mind  to  get 
justice  for  her.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  old  Sarah's  neck,  sa3nng, 
"Now  stop  cr3'ing,  I'm  going  to 
help  you.  I  have  all  those  wicked 
laws  marked.  And  to-night  I'll  go 
into  the  office  when  no  one  is  there 
and  cut  them  out.  And  that  will  be 
the  end  of  them. ' '  Old  Sarah  slipped 
back  later  and  told  the  Judge  the  fate 
which  awaited  his  library. 

That  evening  when  time  came  for 
the  good  night  stories,  the  infor- 
mation was  dropped  in  one  that  if  tiie 
office  was  entirel3'  destro3'ed  by  fire, 
the  books  and  all  the  laws  of  the 
state  would  remain  just  the  same.  In 
amazement  Elizabeth  heard  of  law 
books  dotted  all  over  the  state,  and  of 
a  concentration  of  bound  up  evils  at 
Albany. 

Her  father  saw  the  look  of  blank 
defeat  on  her  face  and  with  sympathy 
in  answer  to  her  desperate  appeal, 
"How  can  you  change  a  law,  then?" 
told  her  all  about  how  laws  were 
made  and  unmade  at  Alban3^  She 
had  been  at  the  Capitol,  seen  the  legi- 
slature in  session; — and  she  took  a 
strong,  a  secret  resolve  when  he  con- 
cluded, "Now  you  see  if  you  want  to 
alter  a  law,  you  must  wait  until  3'ou 
are  a  woman  and  go  to  Albany  and 
talk  to  the  legislators  and  get  them 
to  change  the  laws  so  Sarah  won't 
lose  her  farm."  Little  did  the  con- 
servative old  man  realize  the  harvest 


that    would    grow    from    the   seed  he 
that  day  sowed. 

About  this  time,  a  little  before,  the 
onl3-  son  of  the  Cady  family  died. 
The  young  man  had  only  just  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College  and  was  the 
pride  of  his  father's  heart.  The  house 
of  death  was  hushed,  the  room  dark- 
ened where  the  body  lay.  Elizabeth 
stole  in,  and  there  she  saw  her  father 
bowed  over  the  coffin  weeping  like  a 
little  child. 

She  crept  up  to  him,  pressed  her 
face  to  his;  he  responded  to  her 
S3'mpathy  and  drawing  her  to  him 
sobbed,"  Oh,  my  child,  if  you  were 
only  a  bo3'. " 

As  soon  as  she  was  free  to  slip 
away  she  ran  to  Dr.  Honick,  the 
Presbyterian  minister,  her  mentor, 
and  put  to  him,  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment the  question,  "What  can  I  do 
to  be  a  bo3'?" 

After  a  little  talk  he  comprehended 
the  full  tragedy  of  the  child's  heart 
and  suggested  that  she  could  do  some 
things  to  be  like  a  boy,  as  for  instance 
study  Latin  and  Greek.  She  began 
her  lessons  with  her  friend  that  day, 
and  later  went  on  with  her  studies  in 
a  class  of  boys  at  the  Academy.  Her 
fifteenth  3'ear  came.  She  was  with  the 
group  of  boys  who  were  graduating 
and  going  on  to  college.  She  could 
not  go;  she  was  a  girl  and  girls  had 
no  college  open  to  them  in  1S30. 

The  day  for  Commencement  exer- 
cises at  Johnstown  Academy  came  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  was  given  the  prize 
in  Greek.  She  did  not  wait  for  any- 
thing further.  She  hurried  away 
down  the  hill  to  her  father's  office, 
and  finding  him  at  his  desk,  laid  the 
book  down  before  him,  asking  tri- 
umpliantl3^  "There  what  do  3^ou 
think  of  that.  " 

He  looked  at  the  book,  took  in  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  and  said  as  he  kiss- 
ed her,  "Oh,  my  daughter,  if  3'ou 
were  only  a  boy?" 

Years  went  on  and  the  vital,  vigor- 
ous child,  whom  nothing  could  dis- 
courage, grew  into  the  vital,  vigorous 
woman  e(juall3'  determined  to  mark 
and  cut  out  the  laws  which  bore  un- 
justlv'  on  the  weak, 
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Some  years  after  her  marriage  Eliza  • 
beth  Cady  Stanton  came  to  Seneca 
Falls  to  live.  Here  four  of  her  child- 
ren were  born.  Here  was  held  60 
years  ago.that  Convention  the  anni 
versar\?  of  which  we  are  celebrating 
to-da}'.  It  was  called  in  July  1848  by 
Mrs.  Stanton  and  her  co-workers, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Martha  Wright  and 
Mary  Ann  McClintock,  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  concerning  women 
which  roused  and  so  impressed  Judge 
Cady's  little  daughter. 

IMany  things  led  up  to  that  Con- 
vention of  1848,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  just  one  thing  that  followed  it, 
and  then  I  have  done;  one  thing  that 
will  complete  the  picture  I  have  been 
drawing  for  you: 

From  Seneca  Falls  Mrs.  Stanton 
started  in  1854  to  carry  out  her 
father's  advice  to  her  as  a  child  — "Go 
to  Albany  and  ask  the  legislature  to 
alter  the  laws."  Her  special  plea  at 
this  time  was  to  be  for  the  working 
woman.  The  property  rights  of  the 
well  to-do  had  been  won  in  1848,  but 
the  woman  who  worked  still  had  no 
right  to  the  wages  she  earned.  In 
1854  a  woman  might  slave  all  day  at 
the  wash  tub,  and  at  night,  if  a  disso- 
lute husband  so  willed  it,  the  em- 
ployer was  bound  to  give  him  his 
wife's  earnings. 

On  her  journey  to  Albany,  Mrs. 
Stanton  stoppM  at  Johnstown  to  see 
her  parents.  They  knew  nothing  of 
this  second  secret  project  to  "cut  out 
the  bad  laws,"  until  the  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal  gave  them  the  news  the 
very  evening  of  their  daughter's 
arrival.     Judge    Cady    was  horrified; 

"THE  EDUCATIVE  VALUE  OF  POLITICAL  LIFE" 

BY  PROF.  EARL  BARNES. 


— his  daughter  to  speak  before  the 
legislature,  a  thing  no  woman  had 
ever  done  before!  You  see  he  had 
quite  forgotten  his  old  time  advice. 

Again  Elizabeth  at  the  evening 
hour  appeared  before  him,  but  it  was 
not  now  a  meeting  between  a  little 
girl  and  a  great  jurist,  but  of  a  mature 
woman  and  just  another  human 
being. 

He  pleaded  vi'ith  her  not  to  do  this 
thing,  he  urged  his  age,  the  disgrace 
she  would  bring  on  the  family.  He 
tried  to  buy  her  oflT,  promising  the 
deeds  of  a  house  she  had  been  want- 
ing him  to  buy  for  her.  She  resisted 
every  attack  and  finally  told  him  she 
went  at  his  suggestion.  He  protested 
and  she  reminded  him  that  he  had 
saved  his  library  from  destruction  by 
telling  her  the  way  to  amend  laws 
was  to  speak  to  the  law  makers.  He 
had  to  capitulate,  and  in  the  end  only 
asked  that  she  bring  her  speech,  and 
let  them  make  it  as  good  as  possible. 
She  gladly  consented  and  they  worked 
over  the  speech  till  far  on  into  the 
night,  he  bringing  down  one  book 
after  another  to  give  examples  of 
injustice  far  worse  than  those  she  had 
cited.  And  so  let  us  leave  the  pic- 
ture there. 

The  lesson  for  us  is; — let  us  be 
givers  as  well  as  receivers,  let  us  be 
courageous,  let  us  be  determined  to 
do  the  right,  let  us  rise  above  opposi- 
tion, let  us  not  be  satisfied  to  accept 
what  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
have  won  for  the  world,  let  us  feel 
our  responsibility  to  win  new  victories 
for  the  good  and  the  right. 


Mr.  Chairmati,  Ladies  and  Gcnlleinen: 
I  came  to  this  convention  this 
morning  with  an  impression  that  I 
was  to  say  .something  to  you  about 
the  Educative  Value  of  Political  Life. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  these  children; 
since  I  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
these  children,  I  am  going  to  say 
nothing  to  you. 


Children,  boys  and  girls,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  bring  before  you  some 
impressions.  The  difficulty  lies  here. 
That  this  world  of  ours  —  for  Seneca 
Falls  is  one  little  corner  of  the  great 
state  of  New  York,  one  little  corner 
of  the  great  United  States — this  world 
in  which  we  are  living  today,  is  so 
big  that  hardly  anybody  sees  what  it 
means.     We  are  all  confused.     I  came 
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here  last  night  on  the  I.ehigh  Valley 
railroad.  I  don't  understand  the  Le- 
high Valley  railroad.  I  dont  know 
who  owns  it.  It  certainl}^  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  out  who  owns 
it;  who  the  people  or  persons  are  who 
actuall}'  own  it.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  responsible  for  its  polic}'.  It  is  so 
complex,  so  blurred.  The  Lehigh 
Valle}'  railroad  is  onlj'  a  little  bit  of 
our  life.  Even  to  understand  the 
management  of  this  town — to  whom 
we  owe  obligations  for  all  these  splen- 
did trees  that  line  your  avenues  this 
glorious,  splendid,  day;  to  whom  we 
owe  what  is  indispensible  in  this 
town,  would  be  difficult.  The  life  of 
all  of  us  is  so  complex,  so  difficult,  it 
is  impossible,  difficult  for  you  or  me 
to  grasp  it,  But  we  can  grasp  our 
relation  to  our  life,  nevertheless.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  you.  You 
children  will  have  to  help  me  because 
it  is  a  difficult  subject. 

I  am  trying  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I 
can  by  describing  a  case  w^here  I 
could  look  right  down  on  the  govern- 
ment and  .see  it  under  my  hand,  see  it 
all  at  once  in  my  hand.  It  was  in 
Switzerland.  I  had  gone  up  to  Guise, 
way  up  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
twenty  miles  across.  I  went  up  da}' 
after  day.  I  saw  signs  up  everywhere 
which  read,  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
April  every  citizen  of  Guise  is  required 
to  appear  in  the  market  square  in  the 
city  of  Trogan.  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year.  He  must  appear, 
following  the  custom  of  his  fore- 
fathers, dressed  in  sober  black  with  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  must  be  there 
promptly  at  half  past  nine  o'clock. 
Any  citizen  in  the  canton  who  is  not 
present  and  does  not  present  a  phj^si- 
cian's  certificate,  will  be  fined  twenty 
francs.  I  thought  that  was  most 
interesting.  The  nation  was  coming 
together  like  a  real  state.  It  was 
coming  together  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  April  to  transact  all  the  business 
of  the  year.  So  I  was  in  the  house 
where  I  could  look  down  into  the 
square.  About  nine  o'clock  they 
came  in,  coming  in  sometimes  singly 
and  sometimes  in  groups,  all  dressed 
in   sober   black,  and    all    with    their 


short  swords  and  sheaths  at  their 
sides,  until  the  square  was  crowded 
with  some  9,000  men.  On  one  side  a 
great  platform.  The  president  entered 
and  came  on  the  platform  There 
was  a  great  hush  fell  on  them,  and 
he  said,  the  reverened  so  and-so  will 
lead  us  in  prayer,  and  then  he  said 
we  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  state.  As  he  said  this  9,000 
hands  flashed  on  the  black  mass. 
9,000  hands  in  unison,  with  a  great 
sea  of  voices  gave  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

Then  followed  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. A  loud  voiced  herald  called  for 
nominations.  One  man  shouted  a 
name;  another  man  seconded  it.  One 
name  after  another  was  called  out 
until  a  half  dozen  had  been  taken 
down.  Then  the  first  name  was 
called  and  all  favoring  his  election 
were  ordered  to  raise  their  hands. 
There  was  a  flash  of  white  over  the 
9,000  men  in  black,  and  then  the 
next  name  was  voted  on;  he  who 
called  out  the  largest  flash  of  white 
was  declared  elected. 

How  about  the  accounts  of  last 
year?  They  had  appointed  the  year 
before  an  officer  to  examine  the 
accounts.  He  came  forth  and  said,  "I 
have  examined  the  accounts,  and  here 
is  their  result;  the  canton  has-  so 
much  money."  The  president  said, 
"Do  you  agree  to  that? "  The  white 
hands  flashed  again. 

He  said,  "We  have  two  laws  to  pass 
this  year;  one,  to  appoint  an  officer  to 
see  that  no  cattle  are  allowed  in  this 
canton  that  are  not  free  from  disease; 
you  have  all  seen  the  law;  it  has  been 
posted  all  the  year.  All  you  in  favor 
of  the  law  show  your  hands."  Only  a 
few  hands  went  up.  "All  opposed" — a 
great  flash  of  hands  v\'ent  up.  It  was 
lost. 

'  'There  is  a  law  that  the  barber  shops 
shall  close  at  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
All  in  favor'' — a  great  flash  of  white 
and  the  law  is  passed. 

I  learned  that  a  law  had  been  pre- 
sented three  years.  The  people  voted 
it  down  one  year;  the  second  year 
they  favored  it  and  the  third  year 
they  carried  it. 
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Then  the  new  officers  took  their 
places.  The  nation  raised  its  hands 
and  took  the  oath,  repeated  by  its 
fathers  for  unknown  generations,  to 
preserve  the  libert}-  and  obe}'  the  laws 
of  the  canton;  and  then  the  meeting- 
broke  up.  A  nation  had  come  to 
gether  and  done  a  nation's  work.  A 
nation  was  read}'  for  another  3'ear. 

I  saw  it  all  in  one  glance.  We  are 
doing  the  same  thing  all  the  time, 
only  it  is  vastly  more  difficult  than 
that.  I  am  trying  to  bring  home  to 
3'our  minds,  especially  to  you  girls, 
what  that  kind  of  thing  means. 
What  does  it  do  to  anybody  to  do 
this? 

Give  me  your  eyes.  Listen  to  me 
a  moment. 

If  3'ou  have  to  do  this  particular 
thing — if  you  Jiave  to  do  it— the  very 
fact  that  3'ou  have  to  do  it  will  make 
you  get  read3'.  If  you  don't  have  to 
do  it,  3'Ou  don't  have  to  get  read3^ 

I  know  a  man  in  Philadelphia,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  for  3'ears  and 
3'ears  been  in  architecture  I  said  to 
him,  "Why  don't  3'ou  get  together 
the  literature  on  this  subject  and  get 
the  views  of  famous  men  "  Said  he 
didn't  have  time.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  build  a  house  of  his  own, 
then  he  got  interested;  and  he  said 
what  kind  of  bricks  are  best,  whether 
limestone  or  marble  trimmings.  Then 
he  got  his  books  and  began  to  read, 
and  he  has  became  an  educated  man. 
When  3'ou  have  to  do  a  thing,  you 
get  read3'  for  it.  If  3-ou  have  got  to 
pass  laws;  if  3'OU  have  got  to  decide 
whether  the  streets  shall  be  improved; 
if  3'ou  have  got  to  determine  on  a 
trolle3'  system  for  this  town;  if  3'ou 
have  got  to  decide  on  shade  trees;  if 
you  have  got  to  determine  whether  to 
sell  whiske3'  or  not — if  3^ou  have  to 
determine  these  things,  3-ou  become 
interested;  3'ou  have  to  do  it. 

Your  fathers  in  a  few  da3'S  will 
have  to  vote  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the}'  can  vote 
intelligentl}',  knowingh',  for  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  vStates,  the3'  have 
got  to  think  about  it.  All  the  ques- 
tions of  government  come  up  for 
review.     Whether   it  is   best  for   the 


United  States  largel3'  to  tax  goods 
tliat  come  into  the  countr3'.  The3' 
have  got  to  vote  on  it.  Your  fathers 
will  have  to  pass  on  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  3-our  fathers  will  inform 
them.selves  about  it.  The3'  will  dis- 
cuss it  in  different  places,  listen  to 
lectures  on  these  subjects.  The3'  have 
got  to  make  up  their  minds  whether 
the  countr3'  should  spend  man3'  mill- 
ions on  the  navy;  three  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  or  not  on  the  army. 
In  ten  3-ears  we  have  doubled  our 
arm3-  and  nav3'  estimates  ten  times; 
is  it  good?  is  it  desirable?  That  is 
the  question  your  fathers  have  got  to 
settle.  They  have  got  to  determine 
whether  prohibition  prevails 43ver  the 
countr}'.  The3'  have  got  to  determine 
what  to  do  with  the  Philippines; 
what  shall  be  our  relations  with 
Japan,  whether  friendl}'  or  not.  They 
have  got  to  think  of  a  thousand 
things.  When  it  comes  to  local  poli- 
tics, then  the3'  have  got  to  think 
about  street  paving,  architecture, 
public  buildings.  Let  us  remember 
again,  boys  and  girls,  it  is  important 
and  signilicant  things  the3'  have  got 
to  think  about. 

The  men  and  women  who  amount 
to  anything  in  this  town,  who  are 
really  significant  people  in  this  town, 
have  almost  all  of  them  been  made, 
not  b3'  the  common  schools— the 
common  school  gave  them  a  start, 
just  shoved  them  a  little  bit  of  the 
way.  They  have  been  made  by 
religion  and  politics.  And  it  is 
through  being  good  churchmen  and 
being  good  citizens  that  they  have 
become  good  intelligent  men.  That 
is  the  main  thing  that  is  shaping  the 
intelligence  of  vSeneca  p-alls,  as  it  has 
all  over  the  communit3',  as  it  has  all 
over  the  United  States.  But  that  is 
only  one  part  of  it.  You  have  got  to 
do  more  than  that.  In  order  to  do 
an3'thing  as  a  citizen,  3'ou  have  got 
to  pick  out  the  right  kind  of  people 
to  serve  3'ou.  I  went  to  a  convention 
in  Philadelphia.  A  lot  of  political 
men  sat  up  in  front.  One  man  I  had 
heard  about  for  3'ears  and  years.  It 
was  the  '-silver  tongued  orator  of  the 
Platte."     I  had  always  heard  of  him 
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but  never  seen  him.  When  this  man 
came  in  and  sat  at  the  tal)le,  1  thought 
here  is  an  opportunity-;  I  shall  sit 
here  during  the  hours,  I  shall  see  liim 
eat  and  hear  him  sjieak.  It  flashed 
over  me,  what  are  you  doing?  I  am 
passing  judgment  on  this  man,  my 
superior  in  all  directions,  a  man  of 
great  responsibilities;  a  man  who  has 
traveled  around  the  world.  I  am 
passing  judgment  on  him,  I  am 
making  up  my  mind  whether  I  want 
to  hire  him  or  not.  It  is  what  every 
one  has.  to  do  all  da}-  long.  Make  up 
your  mind  whether  you  want  to  hire 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Bryan.  You  have 
got  to  look  them  over  in  a  wav  30U 
would  not  look  at  them  if  3-oudid  not 
think  of  hiring  them.  So  j-ou 
analyze  them  in  every  po.ssible  wa3\ 
There  is  nothing  .so  educative  in  the 
world  as  tr^'ing  to  sift  people  in  this 
wa}'.  In  analj-zing  life  it  invigorates 
our  own  and  makes  us  strong  in  turn. 
It  makes  you  weigh,  estimate,  meas- 
ure the  public  needs,  too.  It  makes 
you  sit  in  judgment  on  men.  We 
bring  them  under  the  searchlight  of 
public  criticism,  and  discuss  them  in 
the  public  press,  until  we  know  what 
we  think  of  them.  That  is  the  kind 
of  training  that  makes  strong  men 
and  women.  It  makes  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  w-e  must  have  in  the 
democracy. 

You  cannot  afford  in  a  democracy 
like  ours  where  we  are  all  learning 
by  doing  it  — you  cannot  afford  to 
have  an}'  considerable  lot  of  women 
who  are  not  in  the  game.  The}'  must 
play  ball,  every  one  of  them.  Now-, 
in  a  democracy,  where  there  is  no 
king,  no  aristocracy,  where  we  all 
have  part — every  man  and  w-oman 
must  play  the  game.  If  they  don't 
play,  they  are  public  nuisances,  a 
menace  and  danger  to  the  whole 
thing.  Hear  what  I  am  telling  you. 
You  cannot  afford  in  a  great  democ- 
racy to  have  a  lot  of  women  wiio 
don't  play  the  game,  who  are  not 
participants.  Why,  we  have  got  live 
thousand  able  soldiers,  and  then  we 
have  got  twenty  thousand  following 
in  the  rear,  camp  followers  they  have 
got  to  feed  and    protect.     If  I  go   to 


war  1  must  have  every  man  a  fighter, 
in  the  front  line,  and  no  camp  follow- 
ers must  cut  oiy  their  efllciency;  you 
must  have  fighters  all  the  way 
through  the  group.  Kvery  boy  and 
girl  must  get  ready  for  the  game. 
Jvvery  man  and  woman  must  play 
the  game.  Take  heart  once  more. 
Come  back  to  me  and  think  as  hard 
as  in  the  beginning.  To  day,  in  the 
I'Uited  States,  half  of  the  people  are 
not  yilayijig  the  game  at  all.  They 
are  shirkers;  they  are  camp  followers; 
they  are  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  the 
whole  group.  They  do  not  play  the 
game  because  we  are  not  letting  them 
play  the  game.  Half  of  the  people 
in  the  United  vStates  to  day  are  along 
in  the  i-ear  and  living  on  the  com- 
missary department  and  are  a  n)enace 
to  the  country. 

We  are  glad  to-day  to  do  honor  to 
the  name  and  fame  of  two  women 
who  worked  here  in  this  town; 

Most  of  you  know-  something  of 
history.  If  you  don't  study  history, 
you  have  seen  histories.  Many  of 
you  study  history.  Did  you"  ever 
think  of  this  fact?  Ever  since  the 
world  began,  there  have  been  men 
and  women  in  the  country.  The 
women  have  not  been  asleep.  They 
have  been  as  awake  as  the  men.  They 
have  done  as  much  as  the  men  have. 
Consequently,  the  history  of  the  last 
si.x  thousand  years  is  of  w-omen  as 
well  as  men.  If  you  take  the  history 
of  America  to-day,  how  much  of  it, 
do  you  think,  deals  with  women?  I 
have  gone  through  five  or  six  of  them 
and  find  this:  If  you  cut  out  every 
line  that  deals  with  women  in  any 
way  and  paste  them  in  an  ordinary 
American  history,  it  makes  less  than 
one  page.  Notwithstanding  you 
have  as  many  girls  as  boys  in  the 
schools  of  this  town,  they  are  taught 
by  many  more  women  than  men. 
You — not  the  women  of  Seneca  Falls; 
but  all  over  the  country—  teach  these 
girls  exclusive  admiration  of  the  acts 
of  men.  Isn't  that  absurb?  Itisim- 
po.ssible,  but  it  is  true.  Why  is  that? 
I  have  got  the  hardest  thing  to  tell 
you  this  afternoon. 

The  world  starts   historically  with 
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just  a  few  people  who  are  famous  iu 
Egyptian  history  —  just  the  great 
men  who  stand  out.  You  know 
nothing  of  the  great  mass  of  people. 
As  civilization  grows  many  people 
come  to  be  important.  For  instance, 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages  men 
built  all  over  Europe  magnificent 
cathedrals,  among  the  greatest  build- 
ings created  bN'  man.  No  one  knows 
who  made  one  of  those  cathedrals. 
No  one  knows  who  built  these  great- 
est buildings  in  the  world,  because  in 
the  period  of  the  renaissance  it  was 
considered  a  man  who  made  a  great 
thing  that  took  a  hundred  5'ears  to 
create,  was  of  no  importance.  Since 
the  renaissance,  a  man  who  builds 
some  great  building  is  remembered  in 
historv.  The  old  churches  of  Europe 
are  full  of  pictures  No  one  knows 
the  name  of  the  artists;  but  from  the 
renaissance  down  we  have  become 
more  democratic. 

Thousands  of  magnificent  women 
all  across  the  ages  of  history  have 
been  building  magnificent  lives.  A 
woman  who  builds  a  magnificent 
life,  a  woman  who  cares  for  a  family, 
is  more  splendid  than  the  greatest 
military  hero  in  the  world.  And  the 
boys  and  girls  are  going  to  know  that 
some  day. 

In  1900,  when  I  was  living  in  Eng- 
land, there  was  a  great  convention  of 
women  gathered  from  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  Some  seven  hundred 
women.  The  presiding  officer  was 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  a  strong 
and  able  woman,  one  of  the  strongest 
presiding  officers  I  have  ever  seen. 
One  morning  a  woman  was  reading  a 
paper  — Mrs.  Creighton,  wife  of  the 
bishop  of  London.  She  was  holding 
the  audience  spellbound  as  she  read. 
A  lot  of  people  sat  on  the  platform. 
Suddenly  a  door  opened  in  the  rear, 
and  a  woman  walked  on  the  platform; 
an  old  woman,  graj^  haired,  strong, 
iron  jaw  That  audience  rose  like 
one  woman  and  the}'  waved  their 
handkerchiefs    again    and  again    and 


again— Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Anthony. 
That  was  the  homage  of  the  world, 
the  homage  poured  out  for  the  woman 
who  deserved  it:  the  greatest  figure 
of  womanhood;  the  woman  who  work- 
ed magnificent]}'  to  make  it  possible 
that  you  might  be  engaged  in  the 
work  carried  on  to  day.  The  homage 
of  the  world  to  her. 

I  came  home  within  two  or  three 
weeks  after  that  — came  to  Rochester 
to  carry  on  my  work  there.  I  asked 
as  a  part  of  that  work  that  all  the 
children  of  the  city  should  write  me 
a  composition  describing  the  person 
— man  or  woman— they  had  known 
or  heard  of  they  would  most  want  to 
be  like.  And  all  the  children  of  the 
city  of  Rochester  wrote  those  papers 
describing  the  man  or  woman  they 
had  heard  about  they  would  most  like 
to  be.  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  lived 
in  Rochester  for  years,  the  best 
known  figure  in  Rochester.  She  has 
lived  there,  and  moved  over  the  world 
influencing  it.  There  was  not  a  child 
in  the  whole  city  of  Rochester  that 
chose  her  as  their  ideal.  Not  one. 
Why?  Because  we  just  begin  to 
realize  that  a  woman  may  be  some- 
thing great  and  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent in  life  Because  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  write  a  United  States  history 
that  gives  Agg  pages  to  men  and  a 
half  a  page  to  women.  It  is  an 
absurdity.  We  have  got  to  have  this 
splendid  body  of  women  — three  hun- 
dred and  si.xty  thousand  of  them;  we 
have  got  to  have  them  train  our 
eighteen  million  boys  and  girls  in  the 
understanding  of  all  that  is  excellent 
in  men  and  women.  And  how  is  that 
to  be  done?  By  making  them  play 
the  game.  That  is  all.  For  a  woman 
not  to  want  to  vote,  is  like  her  not 
wanting  to  do  anything  else  to  play 
the  game  fairly.  Some  day  we  will 
see  the  country  under  one  splendid 
government  That  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent government,  by  men  and  women, 
half  men  and  half  women. 
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"LUCRETIA  MOTT" 

BY  FANNY  GARRISON  VILLARD. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen. ■ 

Among  those  gatliered  here  to  day 
to  do  honor  to  the  fearless  champions 
of  the  rights  of  women  at  the  memor- 
able Seneca  Falls  convention  of  July 
14,  1848,  no  one,  I  feel  sure,  can  more 
keenly  appreciate  the  importance  of 
their  "Declaration  of  Sentiments" 
than  the  daughter  of  an  abolitionist. 
The  agitation  of  the  burning  question 
of  the  right  of  chattel  slaves  to  their 
freedom,  even  if  possessed  of  a  color 
not  our  own,  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
closely  allied  to  the  woman's  move- 
ment, the  question  of  liberty  being 
involved  in  both  cases. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  speak  to  3'ou 
of  Lucretia  Mott,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  beloved  of  that 
faithful  band  of  women  who  issued 
the  call  for  the  convention.  They 
were  possessed  of  unusual  courage, 
far-sighted  vision  as  to  the  beneficent 
outcome  of  their  labors,  and  an  un- 
faltering determination  to  be  heard. 
They  had  counted  well  the  cost  of 
such  a  step,  frankly  declaring  that: 
"In  entering  upon  the  great  work 
before  us,  we  anticipate  no  small 
amount  of  misconception,  misrepre- 
sentation and  ridicule,  but  we  shall 
use  every  instrumentalit}-  within  our 
power  to  effect  our  object.  " 

Lucretia  Coffin  Mott  was  born  in 
Nantucket  on  January  3rd,  1793. 
She  was  the  second  of  Thomas  and 
Anna  Coffin's  six  children,  and  her 
ancestors  had  lived  on  the  island 
since  its  first  settlement  by  white 
men  in  1659.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Folger,  after  commenting  on  the  re- 
markable longevity  of  those  early  set- 
tlers and  their  descendants,  says: 
"Their  situation  required  the  most 
unflinching  self-reliance.  Some  of 
the  men  had  gigantic  strength  and 
some  of  the  matrons  would  walk 
from  fifteen  to  twent}^  miles  without 
thinking    it   a  hardship."      Lucretia 


Mott  inherited  a  full  share  of  the 
sterling  qualities  developed  under 
such  unusual  and  simple  conditions 
of  life.      . 

There  are  times  when  one  longs  for 
the  power  of  thought  transference, 
and  I  certainly  wish  for  it  now  that  I 
might  fla.sh  from  my  brain  to  yours 
the  picture  of  Lucretia  Mott,  which 
is  indelibly  impressed  upon  it.  I 
remember  her  as  a  most  dainty  per- 
sonality in  immaculate  Quaker  dress, 
slight  in  figure,  with  a  fine  pair  of 
eyes,  an  intellectual  countenance  full 
of  high  purpose,  showing  plainly 
great  power  of  endurance  and  ability 
to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles,  yet 
gentle,  sympathetic,  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  buoyant  spirits. 
It  was  often  said  that  her  face  was  a 
"benediction." 

In  a  short  autobiographical  sketch, 
she  writes  thus:  "Being  trained  in 
the  religious  societ^^  of  Friends,  I  had 
no  faith  in  the  generally  received  idea 
of  human  depravit}'.  My  .sympathy 
was  early  enlisted  for  the  poor  slave, 
by  the  class-books  read  in  our  school, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  slave-ships, 
as  presented  by  Clarkson.'"  In  later 
years  she  often  repeated  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  the  middle- 
passage,  ending:  "Humanity  shud- 
ders at  your  account.  " 

After  finishing  her  studies  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  at  the  Friends 
Boarding  School  at  Nine  Partners, 
N.  Y.,  she  became  a  teacher  there. 
"It  was  at  this  time,"  she  wrote, 
"that  the  unequal  condition  of 
women  impressed  \\\y  mind.  Learn- 
ing that  the  charge  for  the  tuition  of 
girls  was  the  same  as  that  for  boys, 
and  that  when  the}'  became  teachers, 
women  received  onl}'  half  as  much  as 
men  for  their  services,  the  injustice 
of  this  distinction  was  so  apparent, 
that  I  earl}'  resolved  to  claim  for 
myself  all    that  an  impartial   Creator 
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has  bestowed.  "  At  that  time  she  met 
James  Mott,  also  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  who,  afterwards,  became  her 
husband.  He  was  a  most  excellent 
man,  of  the  highest  character,  and 
esteemed  b^'  all  who  knew  him. 
Her  parents  removed  to  Philadelphia 
while  she  was  teaching,  and  that  was 
destined  to  be  her  permanent  home. 
Her  first  speech  was  made  in  the 
Quaker  meeting  when  she  was 
twentj'-five  3'ears  of  age,  and  she 
continued  to  preach  ever  afterwards. 
At  the  time  that  she  entered  the 
ministry,  the  societ}'  of  Friends  was 
outwardly  a  united  body,  but  dis- 
affection was  at  work  and  it  ended  in 
what  was  called  the  "Separation  " 
The  Motts  became  llicksite  P'riends,  a 
severe  test  of  their  devotion  to-dut}-, 
to  be  followed  by  manj-  others. 
Elias  Hicks  aroused  Friends  b}'  his 
earnest  preaching  against  voluntar}^ 
participation  in  slavery,  and  the 
Motts  joined  with  him  in  refusing  to 
use  the  products  of  slave-labor,  as 
far  as  was  possible.  Lucretia  Mott 
declared  that  "The  millions  of  down- 
trodden slaves  in  our  land,  being  the 
greatest  sufferers,  the  most  oppressed 
class,  I  felt  bound  to  plead  their 
cause  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
endeavor  to  put  m3'self  in  their  soul's 
stead  and  to  aid  all  in  my  power,  in 
every  right  effort  for  their  immediate 
emancipation. " 

Having  enlisted  in  the  great 
struggle,  her  loyalty  to  it  was 
assured.  In  1833  ^  convention  was 
called  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  American  Anti-Slaverv 
Society.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
delegates  representing  ten  or  tv^^elve 
free  states  made  their  way  to  Adelphi 
Hall,  on  the  morning  of  December 
4th.  They  were  greeted  with  abusive 
language  as  they  went  along,  and 
found  the  entrance  to  the  building 
guarded  by  the  police.  The  doors 
were  locked,  but  the}'  met  in  an 
upper  story  and  began  their  delibera- 
tions. On  the  second  day  something 
hitherto  unheard-of  took  place,  for 
four  women,  all  members  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  were  invited  liy 
Thomas  Whitson  to  attend  the  meet- 


ing. They  were  Lucretia  Mott, 
Esther  Moore,  Lv'dia  White  and 
Sidne3'-Ann  Lewis.  It  was  just  past 
noon  on  December  5th,  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  was  ready  to  present  their 
report.  The  impression  made  upon 
all  who  heard  it  was  a  profound  one, 
the  first  impulse  being  to  proceed  at 
once  to  its  adoption,  lest  anj'  altera- 
tion should  impair  the  vigor  of  the 
•.-.Iterance.  But  .it  was  deemed  best, 
on  sober  second  thought,  to  deliberate 
upon  it  and  possibly  improve  it. 
Lucretia  Mott,  in  sweet  tones,  spoken 
with  great  modest\'  j-et  with  great 
decision,  proposed  rhetorical  amend- 
ments that  vi-ere  adopted  in  two 
instances.  It  is  eminently  proper 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  this 
convention  and  give  special  thought 
to  it,  for  it  was,  most  assuredl}-, 
epoch-making.  As  far  as  I  know, 
women  were  permitted  for  the  first 
time  to  participate  in  a  public 
meeting  and  given  a  right  to  speak 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  Of  the 
three  score  signers  of  the  Declaration 
not  one  was  a  woman.  Theexplana- 
tion  of  it  was  simple  enough,  for 
custom  in  regard  to  the  public 
relation  of  the  sexes  determined  it. 
It  was  so  firmly  established  that 
Lucretia  Mott  and  her  Quaker  sisters 
did  not  dream  of  signing  it,  and 
Quaker  men  were  not  moved  in  spirit 
to  ask  them  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  permission  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  was  considered  a 
mark  of  great  liberalit}-. 

The  Fe;uale  Anti-Slavery  vSociety 
was  organized  immediately  after  this 
convention,  Lucretia  Mott  was  made 
its  president  and  Marj'  Grew  its 
secretar}'.  The  former  reminded  her 
hearers,  when  a  timid  i)olicv  was 
suggested,  "that  right  j^rinciples  are 
stronger  than  great  names.  " 

]\Irs.  Richard  P.  Hallovvell  in  her 
admirable  biographv  of  her  grand- 
])arents,  "James  and  Lucretia  Mott," 
sa3'S  truly  that  "the  3'oung  genera- 
tion of  this  day  would  probabh'  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  savage 
f(.)rin  of  oi)position  to  the  abolitionists 
which  prevailed  during   many  years. 
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In  those  days  of  peril,  Lucretia 
proved  her  fidelity  to  her  principles 
of  nonresistnnce,  as  well  as  to  her 
anti-slavery  faith.  Self  possessed 
and  unshrinking  in  the  stormiest 
scenes,  even  when  a  mob  was  howling 
around  the  house,  assailing  its 
windows  with  stones  or  clamoring 
within  its  walls,  scattering  vitriol 
among  the  audience,  leaping  on  the 
platform,  drowning  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  in  their  own  mad  cries,  she 
never  compromised,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  a  principle,  and  never  gave 
her  consent  to  asking  protection  of 
the  police. 

In  May,  1S38.  Philadelphia  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
mobs  of  those  e.xciting  days.  Penn- 
sylvania Hall  had  just  been  erected 
b}^  friends  of  liberty,  mostly  abolition- 
ists, and  it  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
"Free  Discussion,  Virtue,  Liberty  and 
Independence."  Abolitionists  hast- 
ened from  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  dedication,  among  them  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Woman's  National 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  in  New 
York  the  year  before.  The  eloquent 
speeches  made  by  noted  women  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  are  still 
soul  inspiring.  Their  solemn  and 
noble  words  were  delivered  in  the 
midst  of  mob  conditions  of  a  danger- 
ous kind.  The  meeting  broke  up  at 
10  o'clock,  and  speakers  and  audience 
got  safely  home,  but  the  next  even- 
ing when  the  hall  was  empty  the  fury 
of  the  thovisands  of  people  that  as- 
sembled about  it  burst  all  bounds  and 
the  beautiful  edifice  was  burned  to 
the  ground. 

Dr.  Channing,  speaking  of  that 
great  outrage,  said:  "In  that  crowd 
was  Lucretia  Mott,  that  beautiful 
example  of  wotiianhood.  Who  that 
'  heard  her  tones  of  voice  and  looked 
on  the  mild  radiance  of  her  intelligent 
countenance,  can  endure  the  thought 
that  such  a  woman  was  driven  by  a 
mob  from  the  spot  to  which  she  had 
gone,  as  she  religiously  ])clieved,  on 
a  mission  of  Christian  sympathy.^" 
She  was,  in  truth,  as  fearless,  under 
such  grave  conditions  as  if  sitting  at 
home  by  her  own  fireside.     This  was 


exemplified  later,  when  the  annua' 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  vSociety 
in  New  York  was  broken  up  by  row- 
dies. Some  of  the  speakers  as  they 
left  the  hall  were  roughly  handled  by 
the  crowd.  Perceiving  this,  Lucretia 
Mott  asked  the  gentleman  with  her  to 
leave  her  and  help  some  of  the  other 
ladies  who  were  timid.  "But  who 
will  take  care  of  you?"  he  asked. 
''This  man,"  she  replied,  quickly 
laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  roughest  of  the  mob,  "he  will  see 
me  safely  through."  This  actually 
happened. 

Before  the  year  1840,  it  was  decided 
that  men  and  women  could  work  to- 
gether to  better  advantage  than  alone 
and  that  separate  anti-slavery  organi- 
zations were  no  longer  advisable.  In 
1839  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  vSociety  of  London  called  a 
General  Conference  to  commence  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1840,  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  the  slave,  of 
obtaining  his  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional freedom  and  by  every  pacific 
measure  to  hasten  the  utter  extinct- 
ion of  the  slave  trade.  To  this  con- 
ference they  earnestly  invited  the 
friends  of  the  slave  of  every  nation 
and  of  every  clime.  The  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies  responded  to  this 
invitation  by  sending  both  male  and 
female  delegates  to  the  convention. 
They  chose  their  best  representatives, 
whether  men  or  women,  and  women 
were  admitted  to  ecpia!  membership 
with  men  even  in  their  business  meet- 
ings. Those  who  were  opposed  to 
this— and  they  were  many — formed 
what  was  called  the  "New  Organi- 
zation." In  this  trying  difference 
between  those  who  professed  to  be 
striving  for  the  ,same  end — the  over- 
throw of  the  slave  power— James  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  to-gether  with  most 
of  their  Pennsylvania  associates, 
svmpathi/.ed  entirely  with  my  father, 
Mr.  Garrison.  When  told  that  if 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  public  with  men,  he  might  free 
the  slaves  alone,  he  replied  that  he 
owed  even  a  greater  duty  to  women 
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than  to  the  slaves,  for  women  were 
half  of  the  human  race,  whereas  the 
slaves,  happil3\  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  it.  Had  he  been  untrue 
to  their  interests  the  cause  of  women 's 
progress  would  surely  have  been  held 
back. 

The  Motts  were  delegates  to  the 
World's  Convention.  Mr.  Garrison, 
writing  a  farewell  letter  to  a  friend 
just  before  leaving  for  England,  ex- 
claimed, "In  what  assembly,  however 
august  or  select,  is  that  almost  peer- 
less woman,  Lucretia  Mott,  not  quali- 
fied to  take  an  equal  part.^"  Among 
her  sister  delegates  were  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
Maria  Weston  Chapman,  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Abby  Kelley,  Mary 
Grew  and  many  more,  including  the 
distinguished  Harriet  Martineau,  who 
was  a  life  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society.  When 
the  American  delegates  arrived  they 
discovered,  to  their  chagrin,  that 
women  were  to  be  barred  from  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. Protest  was  unavailing. 
Mr.  Garrison  felt  so  outraged  by  the 
wrong  done,  that  he  joined  the  women 
in  the  gallery  and  refused  to  take 
part  in  it.  This  unjust  discrimination 
against  women  who  were  devoting 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  had  a  powerful  effect,  bring- 
ing to  the  front,  as  it  did,  the  woman 
question. 

When  Kossuth  visited  Philadel- 
phia in  1852,  James  and  Lucretia 
Mott.  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  introduction,  called  upon  him. 
Kossuth's  sister,  Mme.  Pulzsky,  in 
her  diary  records  a  visit  to  Lucretia 
Mott.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  she 
said,  "I  have  seldom  seen  a  face  more 
artistically  beautiful.  Her  features 
are  so  markedly  characteristic,  that, 
if  they  were  less  noble,  they  might 
be  called  sharp.  Beholding  her.  I 
felt  that  great  ideas  and  noble 
purposes  must  have  grown  up  with 
her  mind,  which  have  a  singular 
power  of  expression  in  her  very 
movements.  Though  I  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Mott, 
that  the   abolition   of  slavery  should 


be  preached  in  season  and  out  of 
season  by  the  defender  of  the  rights 
of  nations,  I  yet  fell  beneath  the 
charm  of  her  moral  superiority." 
Kossuth  was  not  permitted  by  his 
political  friends  to  accept  James  and 
Lucretia  Mott's  invitation  to  dinner 
at  their  house.  Indeed,  he  became 
"deaf  dumb  and  blind"  to  the  subject 
of  slavery,  as  Mr.  Garrison  said,  in 
an  article  headed   "Kossuth  Fallen!  " 

I  must  not  fail  to  refer  to  Lucretia 
Mott's  connection  with  the  under- 
ground railroad  and  to  the  tender 
sympath}^  extended  bj'  her  and  her 
husband  to  Mrs.  John  Brown  at  their 
peaceful  country  home,  after  the 
startling  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry. 
Perhaps  no  consolation  could  have 
surpassed  that  which  must  have  come 
to  her  when  John  Brown,  wounded,  a 
helpless  prisoner  awaiting  death  at 
the  gallows,  thrilled  friends  and  foes 
alike  by  his  noble  utterances.  So 
much  more  powerful  are  great  truths 
than  brutal  force. 

No  complete  record  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  various  addresses  made 
by  Lucretia  Mott  at  the  different 
woman's  rights  conventions  during 
twenty  long  years.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  difficult  to  sufficiently 
estimate  all  the  good  that  she  ac- 
complished while  pleading  the  cause 
of  women,  together  with  that  of  the 
slaves  and  all  unfortunates  who  came 
within  reach  of  her  sympathetic, 
benevolent  nature.  In  order  to  fully 
appreciate  her  winning  personality, 
one  must  have  heard  her  speak  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  and  not 
merely  know  her  b}-  her  written 
sermons  and  lectures. 

A  favorite  sentiment  of  hers  often 
inscribed  in  autograph  albums,  was 
this:  "In  the  true  marriage  relation 
the  independence  of  the  husband  and 
the  wife  is  equal,  their  dependence 
mutual  and  their  obligations  recipro- 
cal." Under  one  of  her  photographs 
she  wrote:  "Truth  for  authority,  not 
authorit}'  for  truth.  " 

Of  Lucretia  Mott  as  a  mother,  faith- 
ful to  the  smallest  detail  of  duty  to- 
wards her  family,  everthing  that  is 
beautiful    can   be  said.     Her   simple, 
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becoming  Quaker  dresses  she  made 
herself;  moreover,  she  was  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  of  which  she  was  jiistl}' 
proud,  because  no  one  at  that  time 
thought  it  possible  for  a  women  who 
interested  herself  in  public  afTairs  to 
be  also  a  good  housekeeper. 

As  the  time  allotted  to  me  is  short, 
I  have  onlj'  been  able  to  present  to 
3'ou  the  salient  points  in  Lucretia 
Mott's  noble  and  interesting  career. 
To  her  was  vouchsafed  a  rich  life  and 
it  was  prolonged  until  November  i  itli, 
iSSo,  when  she  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eight3'-seven  years,  having  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  triumph  of 
man}'  of  the  principles  that  she 
espoused.  She  witnes.sed  the  aboli- 
tion of  slaver},  marked  the  progress 
of  enlightenment  in  regard  to  the  in- 
justice done  to  women,  rejoiced  in 
the  forward  march  of  freer  and  nobler 
religious  views,  and  in  that  of  the 
peace  movement,  being  herself  a  non- 
resistant,   a  Christian  in  the  highest 


sense  of  the  word.  Of  her  it  can  be 
said,  that  no  humanitarian  movement 
was  foriegn  to  her,  so  broad  and 
catholic  was  her  great  spirit. 

If  today  those  who  are  continuing 
the  work  of  the  pioneers  are  some- 
times inclined  to  voice  a  feeling  of 
discouragement  at  the  apathy  which 
still  prevails  on  this  all-embracing 
vital  woman  question,  affecting 
deeply  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
human  race,  now  is  the  time  to 
review  the  progress  made  since  the 
Seneca  F'alls  Convention,  and  take 
courage  for  the  future.  Only  in 
retrospect  can  we  accuratelj'  measure 
it  and  do  full  justice  to  it.  Wonderful 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  women.  What  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished  to  give 
them  absolute  equalit}'  with  men, 
will  come  to  pass,  we  know,  just  as 
soon  as  women  and  generous-hearted 
men  demand  it.  Heaven  speed  the 
day! 


"ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON" 

BY  HARRIOT  STANTON  BLATCH. 


I  have  just  been  telling  the  3'oung 
people  at  the  High  School  some  of 
the  incidents  in  the  childhood  days  of 
Elizabeth  Cad}-  Stanton  which  would 
most  impress  them  with  the  lesson 
of  1S48, — the  lesson  of  courage,  of 
determination,  the  lesson  that  we  all 
must  not  be  willing  to  be  mere  re- 
ceivers of  victories  won  in  the  past, 
but  must  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
and  pass  on  to  those  who  come  after 
us  a  better  world. 

I  showed  the  young  people  some  of 
the  formative  influences  in  Mrs. 
Stanton's  earl}'  life,  her  father's  law 
office  with  the  students  delighting  to 
tease  the  spirited  child  by  pointing 
out  the  laws  adverse  to  women  and  her 
final  determination  to  cut  out  of  the 
books  ever}-  offending  word.  I  told 
them  of  her  other  great  resolve  to  be 
"like  a  boy"  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
father's  longing  for  a  son.  How  she 
learned  L,atin  and  Greek  with  that 
object  in  view,  won  the  Greek  prize, 
only  to  hear  her  father  say  "Oh  my 
daughter,  if  you  were  only  a  boy!" 


Some  other  formative  influences  I 
should  speak  of  here.  Through  all  her 
girlhood  and  early  womanhood,  she 
was  constantly  thrown  with  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  the  state,  for  she  was 
often  the  companion  of  her  father 
when  he  was  on  circuit.  This  train- 
ing stood  her  in  good  stead  when  later 
she  had  to  make  constitutional  argu- 
ments before  legislative  bodies. 

Another  profound  influence  was  the 
frequent  sojourn  at  Peterboro.  There 
at  her  cousin,  Gerrit  Smith's  house 
Elizabeth  Cady  met  the  reformers  of 
her  day.  The  conservatism  of  the 
legal  atmosphere  of  her  own  home 
was  thus  invigorated  by  the  radicalism 
of  the  famous  home  in  the  Madison 
County  hills  and  there  Elizabeth  im- 
bibed all  the  heresies  ol  those  stirring 
times. 

However,  Peterboro  never  meant 
merely  reform  to  anyone;  there  was 
always  simple,  honest  human  relation 
there  and  for  Mrs.  Stanton  marriage 
and  motherhood  were  closely  linked 
in    association  with   the  place.     The 
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letters  addressed  to  Julius,  the  pet 
name  of  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  the 
daughter  of  Gerrit  Smith,  reaching 
over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years,  are  full  of  accounts  of  preserves, 
and  of  babies; — one,  two  up  to  seven 
— full  of  revolution  in  dress  and  evo- 
lution in  character,  full  of  accounts  of 
.seeds  planted  and  flowers  blooming, 
full  of  suggestions  about  the  latest 
song,  and  the  best  method  of  learning 
the  guitar.  One  wonders  as  one  reads 
where  the  energy  came  from.  It 
must  have  dropped  on  these  two 
women  like  manna  from  heaven. 
And  how  she  loved  Julius,  how  she 
carried  to  her  her  sorrows  and  her 
triumphs.  Friend.ship  of  women, 
friendship  "Julius"  and  "Johnson" 
close  and  warm  from  girlhood  on  for 
eighty  years  and  more,  how  we  honor 
it  this  da}'  ! 

To  Mrs.  Miller  go  the  letters  telling 
of  the  opposition  of  her  family'  to  the 
public  work  she  feels  called  upon  by 
Heaven  to  do.  In  one  is  depicted  a 
scene  right  here  in  Seneca  Falls  when 
she  faced  her  father,  the  old  judge,  in 
her  first  great  encounter  with  him. 
She  is  to  lecture  in  Junius,  and  is  to 
be  paid  $io.  Judge  Cad}'  visiting 
Seneca  Falls  for  a  few  da3's  hears  a 
rumor  of  the  project.  They  are  talk- 
ing, the  letter  tells  us,  b}-  candle 
light.  Quite  unexpectedl}'  he  brings 
irp  the  matter,  .states  his  objections, 
and  .seeing  opposition,  throws  out 
hints  of  disinheritance,  and  ends  — 
she  proving  obdurate — with  "That 
will  prove  an  expensive  lecture  for 
you,"  and  she  replies, — the  $io  swell- 
ing millions  in  her  brave  .soul,— "I 
intend.  Sir,  it  shall  be  a  ver}'  paying 
one."  Then  each  ro.se,  no  caresses, 
no  good  nights  even  and  departed 
each  his  and  her  way  candle  in  hand, 
with  set  back,  to  bed.  Klizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  got  her  fixity  of  purpose 
by  direct  inheritance. 

It  was  earlier  than  this  Seneca  Falls 
scene,  back  in  iS4o.when  Mrs.  Stanton 
met  Lucretia  Mott  That  was  on  her 
wedding  trip  when  she  went  to  the 
World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  her 
husband,    Henr}'    Brewster    Stanton, 


being  Secretarj'  to  the  Convention  in 
London. 

To  the  Convention  came  Lucretia 
Mott  with  spirit  all  on  fire  under  the 
gentle  Quaker  habit.  She  gripped 
the  imagination  of  the  5'ounger 
women.  They  discussed  the  world, 
3-es  sat  and  di.scussed  it  in  the  lobby 
of  the  British  Museum  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  visited  the  treasures  of 
the  great  store  house.  There  thej' 
were  still  talking  —talking  when  their 
friends  came  l)ack  after  two  full  hours 
of  sight  seeing.  And  from  that  long 
consultation  came  the  1848  Con- 
vention we  celebrate  to-day.  It  was 
called  b}'  Lucretia  Mott,  Martha 
Wright,  Mary  Ann  McClintock  and 
Mrs.  Stanton,  but  not  one  of  the  in- 
trepid ladies  dared  sign  the  call. 
There  it  .stands  nameless  in  columns 
of  the  daily  press  of  the  day.  And 
3-et  in  the  minds  of  one  of  them  was 
.seething  an  idea,  the  voicing  of  which 
was  destined  to  demand  of  them  all, 
and  many  others  too,  the  highest 
braver}'.  Before  the  convention  Mrs. 
Stanton  confided  to  Lucretia  Mott  her 
revolutionary  idea,  viz:  that  one 
resolution  must  demand  for  women 
the  right  to  vote.  "Why,  Lizzie," 
was  the  warning,  "thee  will  make  us 
ridiculous. " 

She  carried  out  her  idea;  and  Mrs. 
Mott's  prophesy  was  fulfilled.  The 
papers  were  terrific  in  their  attack. 
A  stream  of  abuse  was  poured  out 
upon  them  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other.  Frederick  Douglass' 
Rochester  paper,  the  "North  Star," 
alone  defended  the  resolution  as  he 
defended  it  in  the  convention.  He  had 
hesitated  a  moment  at  the  meeting, 
j  ust  long  enough  to  call  out  this  appeal 
from  Mrs.  Stanton,  "Why,  P'rederick 
Douglass,  you  surely  understand  me, 
for  what  do  you,  yourself,  feel  as 
your  greatest  need?"  At  once  he 
was  on  his  feet  saying,  "I  .see  your 
point,  the  ballot  is  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  question."  And  so  the  demand 
went  forth,  and  having  put  their 
hands  to  the  ploughshare  not  one  of 
those  brave  women  or  men  turned 
back.  Vote  for  women  was  the 
battle  cry  henceforth. 
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In  185T  there  came  another  friend- 
ship into  INIrs.  vStanton's  life  of 
friendvShips.  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Mrs.  Stanton,  in  that  year,  l)egan 
their  partnership  which  was  destined 
to  last  fifty  years.  Mrs.  Harper  in 
the  biography  tells  us  how  the  period 
of  1851  was  one  of  chanjaje  and  spirit- 
ual turmoil  for  Miss  Anthonj',  She 
had  slipped  the  old  moorings  and 
was  uncertain  where  to  anchor. 
Uncertain  she  came  to  Seneca  Falls 
that  spring  of  1S51,  but  fixed  in 
purpose  she  went  away.  The  friend- 
ship ripened  rapidh',  for  they  were 
the  needed  supplement  each  to  the 
other. 

Miss  Anthony  was  the  executant, 
Mrs.  Stanton  the  read}'  writer  and 
careful  speaker.  Where  ph3'sical 
courage  and  initiative  were  needed 
there  was  Miss  Anthony.  For  their 
suffragette  onslaught  on  the  Centen- 
nial celebration  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  Mrs.  Stanton  quietly  and  care- 
fuUj'  prepared  the  Women's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  their  office 
desk  in  the  Quaker  city,  and  Miss 
Anthon}'  exploded  the  boom  at  the 
actual  meeting. 

The  "State  Papers,"  as  Mrs.  Har- 
per calls  them,  were  prepared  for 
forty  years  and  more  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's ready  pen.  They  were  worth}' 
of  the  great  cause  which  inspired  her. 
In  this  line  of  work  Mrs.  Stanton  had 
a  prodigous  capacity.  I  remember 
once  she  received  a  telegram  from 
Miss  Anthony  saying  that  if  she 
could  get  a  certain  constitutional 
argument  ready  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  Judiciary  Committe  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  would  publish  it,  and    certain 

''MARTHA 

BY    ELIZA    WRIC 

Although  not  a  public  speaker  in 
the  field  of  Equal  Suffrage.  I\Irs 
Martha  Coffin  Wright  of  Auburn,  N, 
Y.,  was  an  invaluable  and  persistent 
worker  in  the  cause.  Her  home  was 
ever  open  to  its  friends  and  advocates 
and  her  testimony  was  never  wanting. 
On  occasions,  surmounting  a  natural 
shrinking     from     publicity,  .  she  oc- 


Senators  frank  it  for  them  to  scatter 
broadcast.  She  fell  to  work  on  her 
task  one  morning.  Each  meal  she 
postponed  to  the  next  and  finally 
said  she  would  eat  something  after 
we  had  all  retired  for  the  night.  On, 
on  she  worked;  at  last  the  task  was 
complete,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  it 
was  just  5  A.  M.  She  had  worked 
twenty-four  hours  without   stopping. 

Her  salvation  at  such  times  was 
that  she  could  at  once  relax.  The 
marvel  of  her  constitution  was  that 
she  could  command  sleep  when  she 
chose.      She  had  full  control  of  herself. 

She  and  Miss  Anthony  were  not 
complements  in  virility— different 
they  were,  but  they  both  had  consti- 
tutions of  iron.  Their  contrasts 
were  ot  mind.  They  fitted  together 
like  a  marvelous  mosaic. 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  wrote 
of  them  that  they  were  like  the  two 
sticks  of  a  drum,  keeping  up  in  their 
quick  succession  the  rubbi  di-dub  of 
reform.  The  call  to  arms  that  one 
did  not  sound,  the  other  did. 

At  the  climax  of  their  power  they 
formed  together  a  perfect  crystal,  the 
many  faces  of  which  reflected  every 
possible  point  of  truth. 

Never  a  moment's  jealously  sepa- 
rated them,  each  gladly  did  the  work 
for  which  each  was  fitted. 

It  seems  to  me  a  thing  so  perfect 
as  the  friendship  of  these  two  great 
women  must  fulfil  it.self  in  visible 
form  somewhere  in  the  universe. 
Their  friendship  cannot  be  dead,  in 
the  galaxy  of  the  heavens  twin  stars 
must  somewhere  proclaim  through 
all  time  a  fellowship  so  rare. 

WRIGHT" 

HT   OSBORNE. 

cupied  the  chair  at  local  coiiventions, 
her  fine  dignity  more  than  making 
up  for  her  lack  of  ready  speech. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  the  sister  of 
Lncretia  Mott  and  the  wife  of  David 
Wright,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Auburn. 
She  was  of  Nantucket  descent,  in- 
heriting the  love  of  order  and  thrift 
characteristic  of  Friends,  although  by 
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marriage  outside  the  denomination, 
having  earlj-  severed  her  connection 
with  the  Society. 

Contrasting  in  personal  appearance 
and  habits  of  thought  with  her  dis- 
tinguiidied  sister,  she  possessed  an 
equall}'  marked  individuality.  To  a 
clear  and  independent  mind,  bene- 
volence and  sympathj'  were  added, 
and  upon  current  reforms,  not  less 
than  bj'  family  affection,  the  sisters 
were  closely  united. 

At  this  distance  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  stern  environment  of 
reformers  in  a  center  like  Auburn, 
dominated  by  a  Theological  Seminar}' 
of  strictest  tenets.  Orthodox}'  was 
then  in  full  flower,  undeviating  in 
promise  and  threats  regarding  a  future 
life,  but  intolerant  of  efforts  to  make 
the  earth  better  by  freeing  human 
thought  or  breaking  the  fetters  of  the 
slave.  Its  professors  had  no  protest 
against  the  national  evil  but  every 
objection  to  the  abolition  movement. 
In  fact  the  popular  church  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  slave  system. 

In  such  a  communit}'  as  this  the 
highest  devotion  and  courage  were 
necessar}-  for  the  dissenter.  To  be  an 
abolitionist  was  to  bear  the  reputation 
of  disloyal t}'  to  the  Union  and  infi- 
delity to  established  religion.  Social 
disfavor  followed  all  who  rebelled 
against  the  bondage  of  opinion. 

To  the  home  of  David  and  Martha 
Wright,  as  to  the  houses  of  Gerrit 
Smith  at  Peterboro  and  Samuel  J.  Ma}- 
at  Syracuse,  came  the  despised  anti- 
slavery  lecturers.  There  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Pillsbury,  the  Fosters, 
Douglass,  Higgenson,  Conway  and 
others  found  the  truest  ho.':pitality 
and  welcome.  If  the  entertainment 
of  such  souls  was  an  exceeding  re- 
compense not  less  trying  was  the  task 


ot  getting  up  meetings  and  circulat- 
ing tracts  and  petitions  among  an  in- 
different or  hostile  people.  It  was  a 
test  of  character  and  devotion,  and 
when  to  this  ordeal  was  added  the  ab- 
sorbing home  duties  of  a  mother  with 
a  rapidly  growing  family  and  narrow 
means,  the  burden  at  times  was 
weighty. 

The  Woman's  Rights  movement 
growing  naturally  out  of  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle,  entailed  upon  aboli- 
tionists another  cross,  in  most  cases 
assumed  with  a  determined  spirit  and 
self  abnegation  Ridicule  and  scur- 
rility were  now  added  to  denunciation, 
and  the  experience  of  all  reformers 
working  for  a  better  future  was  again 
repeated.  So  the  Auburn  home  con- 
tinuing a  haven  of  rest  and  shelter, 
welcomed  to  its  fireside  the  brave 
women  pioneers,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucy 
Stone,  Antoinette  Brown,  Ernestine 
L-  Rose  and  their  worthy  compeers. 
And  every  summer  for  many  years, 
like  a  blessing,  came  the  visit  of  the 
beloved  sister,  Lucretia  Mott.  In 
this  communion  of  spirt  was  the  joy 
of  life. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  most  fortunate  in 
the  countenance  and  helpfulness  of 
her  husband,  his  independence  and 
warm-heartedness  matching  her  own. 
How  close  she  was  to  the  hearts  and 
councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment is  evident  in  the  frequent  al- 
lusions to  her  in  the  History  written 
by  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony. 
Her  strong  sense,  sound  judgment 
and  qiiick  wit  made  her  a  charming 
companion  as  well  as  a  valued  counsel- 
lor. Certainly  Martha  C.  Wright  is 
entitled  to  loving  tribute  on  this  an- 
niversary and  in  the  neighborhood 
where  her  long  and  unselfish  service 
for  freedom  was  wrought. 


"FREDERICK  DOUGLASS" 

BY    MARY  CHURCH  TERRELL. 


There  are  two  reasons  why  I  look 
back  upon  the  meeting  of  which  this 
is  the  sixtieth  anniversary  with 
genuine  pleasure  and  glowing  pride. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  woman  like 


Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  In  the 
second  place,  I  belong  to  the  race  of 
which  Frederick  Douglass  was  such  a 
magnificent  representative.  Perhaps 
I  should  be   too  modest   to  proclaim 
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from  the  housetops  that  I  think  I 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  every- 
body else  who  participates  in  this  an- 
niversary to-day.  Perhaps  I  should 
be  too  courteous  and  generous  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  1  have  one 
more  reason  for  being  proud  of  that 
record-breaking, history-  making  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  in  this  city 
60  j-ears  ago,  than  anN'body  else  who 
takes  part  in  these  exercises  to  day. 
But  I  simply  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  show  that  this  is  one  occasion 
on  which  a  colored  woman  reall}^  has 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  feeling 
several  inches  taller  than  her  sisters 
of  the  more  favored  race.  It  so  rarelj' 
happens  that  a  colored  women  in  the 
United  States  can  prove  by  con- 
vincing, indisputable  facts  that  she 
has  good  reasons  for  being  proud  of 
the  race  with  which  she  is  identified 
that  3'ou  will  pardon  me  for  the  pride 
I  feel  on  this  occasion,  I  am  sure. 

The  incomparable  Frederick  Doug- 
lass did  manj'  things  of  which  I  as  a 
member  of  that  race  which  he  served 
so  faithfully  and  well  am  proud  But 
there  is  nothing  he  ever  did  in  his 
long  and  brilliant  career  in  which  I 
take  keener  pleasure  and  greater  pride 
than  I  do  in  his  ardent  advocacy  of 
equal  political  rights  for  women  and 
the  effective  service  he  rendered  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage  sixty  years 
ago.  Even  though  some  of  us  have 
passed  that  period  in  our  lives,  when 
we  take  much  pleasure  in  those  old 
romances  which  describe  in  such  deli- 
ciously  thrilling  details  those  days 
of  old,  when  knights  were  bold  and 
had  a  chronic  habit  of  rescuing  fair 
ladies  in  high  towers  in  distress,  still 
I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  here  to  day 
with  soul  so  dead  and  heart  so  cold  who 
does  not  admire  a  man  who,  in  the 
everj'day  affairs  of  this  prosaic  world, 
rushes  gallantl3'  to  the  assistance 
of  a  woman  fighting  to  the  death  for  a 
principal  as  dear  to  her  as  life  and 
actually  succeeds  in  helping  her 
establish  and  maintain  it,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  even  her  faithful 
coadjutors  and  her  most  faithful 
friends.  This  is  precisely  the  service 
which    P'rederick    Douglass   rendered 


Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  at  that  Seneca 
Falls  meeting  sixty  years  ago. 

When  the  defeat  of  that  resolution 
which  demanded  e<iual  political  rights 
for  women  seemed  imminent,  because 
some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  deemed  it  untimely 
and  unwise,  when  even  dear,  broad, 
brave  Lucretia  Mott  tried  to  di.ssuade 
Mrs.  Stanton,  to  whom  it  was  the; 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  movement, 
from  insisting  upon  it  by  declaring 
"Lizzie,  thee  will  make  us  all  ridicu- 
lous," I  am  glad  that  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  due,  to  Frederick  Douglass' 
masterful  arguments  and  matchless 
eloquence  that  it  was  carried,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  its  equalh'  con- 
scientious and  worthy  foes.  And  I 
am  as  proud  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, as  a  woman,  as  I  am  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  Negro.  Try  as  hard 
as  we  may,  it  is  difficult  for  women 
of  the  present  da\'  to  imagine  what 
courage  and  strength  of  mind  it  re- 
quired for  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  to 
demand  equal  political  rights  for  her 
sex  at  that  time. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
a  single  woman  here  to  day  who 
would  not  have  uttered  the  same 
words  of  warning  and  caution  as  did 
Lucretia  Mott  if  she  had  been  present, 
when  a  sister  made  demands  which 
seemed  so  utterly  impossible  and 
rashly  extravagant  as  were  those 
urged  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  at  a 
meeting  in  which  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  it  was  openly, 
boldly  proclaimed  without  any  (juali- 
fications  and  reservations  whatsoever, 
that  women  on  general  principles  had 
as  much  right  to  choose  the  rulers 
and  make  laws  as  had  men,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  American  women 
in  particular  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  elective  franchise 
for  themselves.  And  this  little  epi- 
sode with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar 
should  not  cause  us  to  love  those  who 
opposed  the  resolution  demanding 
equal  political  rights  for  women  the 
less  but  should  cause  us  to  praise  and 
admire  those  who  insisted  upon  its 
adoption,  the  more. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  bold  step  taken 
by  the  advocates  of  tliis  resolution, 
when  they  dared  to  array  themselves 
against  their  friends  who  they  knew 
were  as  interested  in  woman  suffrage 
as  themselves  and  as  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  effect  it  as  were  they 
themselves.  And  for  that  reason 
there  are  no  words  of  praise  too  strong 
to  bestow  on  that  great  woman  and 
that  illustrious  man  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  their  friends  in 
that  meeting  that  the  course  they 
advised  was  the  wisest  and  the  Ijest. 
How  glad  we  all  are  to-day  that  Mar- 
tha C.  Wright,  Mary  Ann  McClintock, 
Lucretia  Mott  and  I'^lizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  dared  to  offend  the  tender, 
delicate  sensibilities  and  shock  the 
proprieties  of  this  staid,  inconsistent- 
ly proper  and  hypocritical  old  world. 

But  if  Klizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
manifested  sublime  courage  and  au- 
dacious contempt  for  the  ridicule  and 
denunciation  she  knew  would  be  heap- 
ed upon  her  as  a  women,  how  much 
more were  such  qualities  displayed  by 
Frederick  Douglass,  the  ex-slave.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Frederick  Douglass'  in- 
dependence of  spirit  and  sense  of 
justice  were  ever  put  to  a  severer  test 
than  they  were  on  that  day,  when  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  publicl}- 
committed  himself  to  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage.  I  have  always  ex- 
tracted great  pleasure  from  the  thought 
not  only  that  Frederick  Douglass,  and 
he  alone  of  all  men  present  at  the  Sen- 
eca Falls  meeting,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  equal 
political  rights  for  women,  but  that 
he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  advocate  it 
ever  afterward  with  such  ardor  and 
zeal. 

In  no  half  hearted  way  did  he  lay 
hold  of  the  newly-proclaimed  doctrine, 
nor  did  he  ever  try  to  conceal  his 
views.  When  nearly  all  the  news- 
papers, big  and  little,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  were  hurling  jibes  and  jeers 
at  the  women  and  the  men  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  Seneca  Falls  meeting, 
there  was  one  newspaper,  which  was 
published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
not    only    heartily     commended     the 


leaders  in  the  new  movement  but 
warmly  espoused  their  cause.  This 
was  Frederick  Douglass'  North  Star. 
In  the  leading  editorial  July  28,  1S48, 
after  declaring,  "we  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  our  own  convictions  nor  to  the 
excellent  persons  connected  with  the 
infant  movement,  if  we  did  not  in  this 
connection  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
general  subject  which  the  convention 
met  to  consider  and  the  objects  it 
seeks  to  attain."  As  editor  of  the 
North  Star,  Mr. Douglass  expresses  his 
views  as  follows:  ''A  discussion  of 
the  rights  of  animals  would  be  re- 
garded with  far  more  complacency  by 
many  of  what  are  called  the  wise  and 
good  of  the  land  than  would  be  a 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  women. 
INlany  who  have  at  last  made  the 
di.scovery  that  negroes  have  some 
rights  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  human  family  have  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  women  have  an}'. 
Standing  as  we  do  upon  the  watch 
tower  of  human  freedom,  we  cannot 
be  deterred  from  an  expression  of  our 
approbation  of  any  movement,  how- 
ever humble,  to  improve  and  elevate 
any  member  of  the  human  family." 

In  his  autobiography  which  was 
published  in  18S2  JNIr.  Douglass  thus 
explains  how  he  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
"Observing  woman's  agency,  devo- 
tion and  efficiency  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  gratitude  for  this 
high  service  earl}-  moved  me  to  give 
favorable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
what  is  called  "Woman's  Rights," 
and  caused  me  to  be  denominated  a 
woman's  rights  man.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  he  adds  that  I  have  never  been 
a.shamed  to  be  thus  designated."  To 
Mrs.  Klizabeth  Cady  Stanton  Mr. 
Douglass  always  attrilnited  his  first 
conversion  to  the  cause  of  woman 
suftVage.  And  so  eager  was  he  that 
Mrs.  Stanton  should  know  that  he 
had  referred  to  this  in  his  book  that 
he  wrote  her  a  letter  February  6,  1882, 
calling  her  attention  to  that  faot. 
"Vou  will  observe,"'  he  said  "that  I 
don't  forget  my  walk  with  you  trom 
the  house  of  i\ir  Joseph  South  wick, 
where    you   quietly    brought   to    my 
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notice  your  arguments  tor  woman- 
hood suffrage.  That  is  forty  years 
ago.  You  had  just  returned  from 
Nour  European  tour.  From  that  con- 
versation with  5'ou  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  woman  suf- 
frage and  I  have  never  denied  the 
faith." 

If  at  any  time  Mr.  Douglas.^  seemed 
to  waver  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  political  enfranchisement  of 
women,  it  was  becau.se  he  realized  as 
no  white  person,  no  matter  how  broad 
and  sympathetic  he  may  be,  has  ever 
been  able  to  feel  or  can  possibly  feel 
today  just  what  it  means  to  belong  to 
my  despised,  handicapped  and  perse- 
cuted race.  I  am  woman  and  I  know 
what  it  means  to  be  circumscribed, 
deprived,  handicapped  and  fettered  on 
account  of  my  sex.  But  I  assure  you 
that  no  where  in  the  United  States 
have  my  feelings  been  so  lacerated, 
my  spirit  so  crushed,  my  heart  so 
wounded,  no  where  have  I  been  so 
humiliated  and  handicapped  on  ac 
count  of  my  sex  as  I  have  been  on 
account  of  my  race.  I  can  readily 
understand,  therefore,  what  feelings 
must  have  surged  through  Frederick 
Douglass'  heart,  and  I  can  almost 
feel  the  intensity  of  the  following 
words  he  uttered,  when  he  tried  to 
explain  why  he  honestly  thought  it 
was  more  necessary  and  humane  to 
give  the  ballot  to  the  negro  than  to 
women,  for  the  law  makers  -of  this 
country  were  too  narrow  and  ungener- 
ous to  deal  justly  both  by  the  op- 
pressed race  and  the  handicapped, 
disfranchised  sex  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  "I  must  say,"  declared  Mr. 
Douglass,  "that  I  cannot  see  how  any 
one  can  pretend  that  there  is  the  same 
urgency  in  giving  the  ballot  to  woman 
as  to  the  negro.  With  us, "  he  said, 
"the  matter  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death  at  best  in  fifteen  states  of  the 
union.  When  women,  because  thev 
are  women,  are  hunted  down  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans:  their  children  torn  from  their 
arms  and  their  brains  dashed  out  on 
the  pavement:  when  they  are  objects 
of  insult  and  outrage  at  every  turn; 
when    they  are    in  danger  of  having 


their  houses  burnt  down  over  their 
heads;  wdien  their  children  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  .school;  then  they 
will  have  an  urgency  to  obtain  the 
ballot  equal  to  our  own."  "Is  that 
not  also  true  about  black  women?"' 
somebody  in  the  audience  incjuired. 
"Yes,  yes,  yes,  "  replied  Mr.  Douglass, 
"but  not  because  the}-  are  women,  but 
because  they  are  black." 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  . 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  crime 
against  American  women,  particularly^ 
intelligent  women,  perpetrated  by  the 
law-makers  of  this  country,  who  for 
years  have  refused  to  allow  women  to 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges 
alread}-  guaranteed  them  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  For  I 
have  placed  myself  in  that  glorious 
company  of  eminent  American  jurists 
who  insist  that  the  14th  amendment 
extends  its  privileges  and  benefactions 
to  women  as  well  as  to  colored  men. 
As  a  woman  I  can  readil^^  understand 
the  keen  disappointment  experienced 
by  those  women  who  had  worked  so 
indefatigably,  so  conscientiously  and 
so  long  to  .secure  equal  political  rights 
for  their  sex.  I  can  understand  their 
bitterness  of  spirit,  too,  when  the 
right  of  citizenship  was  coldly  with- 
held from  them  and  conferred  upon  a 
race  just  emerging  from  bo'ndage,  the 
masses  of  whose  men  were  densely 
ignorant — could  neither  read  nor 
write.  But  I  know  that  along  with 
such  staunch  and  sterling  advocates 
of  woman  suffrage  as  was  Wendell 
Phillips,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Gerrit 
Smith  and  others,  Mr.  Douglass  was 
as  firmly  and  honestly  convinced  that 
his  position  was  scrupulous,  wise  and 
just  as  were  the  opponents  of  his 
view.  Tho.se  who  knew  Frederick 
Douglass  best  know  that  he  was 
neither  a  truckler  nor  a  time-.server 
and  that  he  was  incapable  of  a  doing 
a  mean,  dishonest  act-  They  know 
also  that  he  was  genuinely  interested 
in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

When  the  National  American 
Woman  vSuffVage  Association  held  its 
meetings  in  Washington,  or  when  the 
National  Ccmncil  of  Women  met  here, 
if  Mr.  Douglass  were  well  and  at  his 
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home,  Cedar  Hill,  I  should  just  as 
much  have  expected  to  see  the  presi- 
dents of  those  organizations  absent 
from  all  the  meetings  as  to  see  Fred- 
erick Douglass  present  at  none.  If 
no  good  thing  had  come  into  m}'  life 
after  I  went  to  Washington  except  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, becoming  well-acquainted  with 
him,  visiting  him  in  his  home  and 
being  visited  b}-  him  in  turn — in  short 
the  privilege  of  being  included  in  his 
list  of  friends — I  should  consider  that 
this  honor  alone  would  have  made 
my  residence  in  the  national  capital 
worth  while. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when  I  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  F'eb.  20th,  1895, 
and  heard  when  the  president  remark- 
ed that  she  saw  Frederick  Douglass  in 
the  room  and  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  two  to  escort  him  to  the 
stage.  I  can  see  the  flutter  of  white 
handkerchiefs  waved  b}'  enthusiastic, 
admiring  women,  as  the  towering, 
majestic  form  of  Frederick  Douglass 
between  the  committee  of  two  ap- 
proached the  stage  of  what  is  now 
Columbia  theatre,  but  what  was  then 
called  Metzerrott  hall.  I  can  see  the 
handsome,  kindly,  brown  face,  sur- 
mounted by  a  shock  of  snow  white 
hair,  as  with  the  grace  and  courtes}' 
of  a  Chesterfield  he  bowed  his  pleased 
acknowledgement  to  the  royal  Chau- 
tauqua salute  and  the  other  hearty 
demonstration  which  the  women 
made.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
when  Mr.  Douglass  descended  from 
the  stage,  he  motioned  me  to  wait 
for  him,  while  he  stopped  to  talk 
with  some  of  his  friends  — a  request 
with  which  I  cheerfully  complied  on 
that  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  when 
he  honored  me  by  preferring  it.  As 
we  walked  from  the  hall  about  two 
o'clock,  Mr.  Douglass  invited  me  to 
lunch  with  him.  Alas,  that  we  can- 
not know  on  rare  occasions  what  a 
day  will  bring  forth.  If  such  knowl- 
edge were  vouch.safed  us,  how  often 
would  we  sacrifice  our  own   feelings 


and  comfort  to  please  a  well-beloved 
friend.  Having  been  indisposed  for  a 
^ong  time,  I  felt  obliged  to  decline 
Mr.  Douglass'  invitation.  How  often 
since  that  memorable  da)'  have  I 
regretted  that  I  did  not  remain  in 
that  inspiring,  kingly,  kindly  pres- 
ence another  short  hour.  With  a 
courtly  sweep  of  a  large,  light  hat 
which  Mr.  Douglass  happened  to 
wear,  he  bade  me  good-bye,  saying 
as  he  did  so  that  he  was  sorry  I  would 
not  come  to  see  him  appease  his  own 
hunger,  if  I  did  not  care  for  lunch 
myself.  About  nine  o'clock  that 
night  a  friend  called  at  my  house  to 
tell  me  that  Mr.  Douglass  had  ex- 
pired at  seven  o'clock  at  his  residence 
just  as  he  was  telling  Mrs.  Douglass 
the  cordial  reception  accorded  him  by 
the  National  Council  of  Women. 

It  has  always  seemed  fitting  that  a 
large  portion  of  Frederick  Douglass' 
last  day  on  earth  should  have  been 
spent  at  a  meeting  of  an  organization 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  interests  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  women— a  subject  in  which 
he  had  been  interested  and  a  cause  for 
which  he  had  worked  so  enthusiasti- 
cally for  many  years. 

If  Frederick  Douglass  were  here  in 
the  flesh  to-day,  I  am  sure  he  would 
urge  us  to  buckle  on  the  armor  and 
go  forth  with  fresh  courage  and 
renewed  zeal  to  throttle  the  giants  of 
prejudice,  proscription  and  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  either  sex  or  race. 
In  Mr  Douglass'  own  fight  from  the 
degradation,  the  blight  and  the  curse 
of  slavery  to  freedom,  he  has  set  us 
an  example  of  determination,  energy, 
resolution,  faith  and  hope  which  we 
should  do  well  to  imitate  to-da)'. 
Catching  the  spirit  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  let  us  resolve  here  and 
now  that  neither  principalities  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come  shall  separate  us  from  our 
beloved  cause  and  deter  us  from 
discharging  the  obligations  and  duties 
to  it  which  rest  upon  us  to-day. 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS" 


BY    ANTOINETTE    BROWN  BLACKWELL. 


Invited  to  represent  Lucy  Stone  as 
well  as  myself  at  this  6oth  Anni- 
versary of  the  first  Woman 's  Rights 
Convention,  I  gladlj-  respond.  Other 
women  preceded  us  on  the  platform, 
blazing  the  vva3-  by  advocacy  of  the 
slaves'  freedom,  Angelina  and  Sarah 
Grimke,  Abb}-  Kell\-  Foster  and 
Mrs.  Kose  for  freedom  of  opinion; 
but  as  we  celebrate  the  first  organized 
demand  for  justice  to  women,  so  it  is 
the  beginning  of  our  platform  work 
that  I  now  recall. 

Luc3'  Stone  a  young  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  West 
Brookfield,  when  a  church  vote  was 
being  taken,  innocently'  held  up  her 
hand.  "Don't  count  her,"  cried  out 
the  tall,  imposing  minister. 

"Is  not  she  a  member?"  was  asked. 

"Yes,  but  not  a  voting  member.  " 

Such  injustice  stxing  her  woman's 
soul.  Six  other  votes  were  taken. 
Bver}'  time  the  resolute  little  hand 
was  lifted  high,  and  I  can  fancy  it 
was  with  a  clenched  fist.  It  was  a 
typical  protest.  Things  like  these, 
the  pro-slavery  sentiment,  the  famous 
"Pastoral  Letter"  dosing  women  v^'ith 
mingled  scorn  and  nambj'  pambj-, 
made  Lucy  Stone  a  pronounced  radi- 
cal. 

And  she  would  be  educated!  She 
picked  and  sold  berries,  taught  school 
at  a  dollar  a  week,  and  sent  herself 
to  Mary  Lyon's  Mt.  Holyoke  Semin- 
ary and  to  Oberlin  College. 

Most  fortunately,  I  lived  in  a  town 
having  a  pioneer  High  school,  the 
Monroe  County  Academy—  in  advance 
of  even  the  city  of  Rochester,  our 
neighbor,  now  with  its  flourishing 
schools  and  the  college  where  Miss 
Anthony  raised  money  so  heroically 
and  successfully,  to  gain  the  admis- 
sion of  girls.  Our  academy  is  now  a 
small  public  school. 

Till  about  eighteen  I  studied  with  a 
class  of  boys,  presumably  their  equal 
in  attainments.  Then  they  went  off 
triumphantly  to  Dartmouth  College, 
our  teacher's   Alma   Mater.     Me,    he 


advised  to  become  a  foreign  mission- 
ar}'  as  the  most  convenient  waj'  of 
disposing  of  me;  and  my  father  said 
ni3'  mother  needed  me  at  home. 

Latin,  Oreek  and  Mathematics 
were  exchanged  for  the  wheel,  which 
spun  stocking  3'arn,  manj'  a  skein. 
But  mj'  parents  yere  never  hard  task- 
masters and  at  twentj-  the  desired 
Oberlin  loomed  above  my  horizon. 
There  had  been  much  intervening  time 
for  reading  and  stud}'  in  other  lines; 
but  it  might  take  months  to  bring 
back  the  freshness  of  school  studies 
lor  an  examination,  and  the  catalogue 
showed  me  that  I  could  at  once  enter 
the  junior  j'ear  of  the  then  called 
"Ladies'  Course,"  now  department  of 
literature.  Also,  three  years  of  Theo- 
logical Seminar}'  stood  out  in  pei- 
spective.  So,  in  early  spring  of  1846, 
,  in  the  lumbering  stage  coach  from 
Cleveland  to  Oberlin,  I  fell  in  with  an 
official  of  Oberlin  College,  Samuel 
Porter  of  Rochester,  who  knew  my 
family.  In  the  college  at  that  early 
day  there  were  but  the  two  regular 
departments,  and  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  the  students  in  both 
studied  and  recited  nearly  everything 
together.  Mr.  Porter  was  an  influ- 
ential man  holding  the  current  tj^pe 
of  opinions.  He  warned  me  against 
Luc}'  Stone,  who  would  be  m}^  class- 
mate, as  ultra  radical  in  opinions  and 
supposed  to  be  intending  to  become 
a  public  lecturer,  and  one  who  talk- 
ed much  about  women's  rights  and 
wrongs. 

That  evening,  at  one  of  the  long 
public  tables  of  the  boarding  hall, 
3'oung  women  on  one  side  and  men 
on  the  other,  chatting  freel}'  across 
the  board,  my  first  question  was: 
"Which  is  Lucy  Stone?"  I  could 
hear  her  voice,  but  not  the  words.  In 
front  of  her  sat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright, 
our  hall  caretaker  and  two  brothers; 
one  of  them  afterwards  General  Cox 
of  the  Civil  War,  Governor  Cox  of 
Ohio  and  later  cabinet  officer  of  the 
government.       Miss     Stone     looked 
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hardl)'  eighteen.  She  must  have  been 
twenty-seven  or  eight.  The  three 
were  discussing  something  with  in- 
terest; but  she,  being  the  chief 
speaker,  I  promptly  decided  that  she 
was  too  talkative  and  assuming  for  so 
30ung  a  girl  Later,  agreeing  funda- 
mentall}'  on  the  "Woman  Question," 
we  agreed  to  disagree  when  needful 
on  other  lines  and  became  close 
friends. 

Joined  by  several  other  j-oung 
women,  we  soon  set  up  a  private  de- 
bating and  declaiming  society  at  the 
house  of  one  of  Miss  Stone's  pupils, 
and  sometimes  in  the  woods  — a 
"Club"  we  should  call  it  to-day. 
Later,  by  representing  to  our  rhetor- 
ical profes.sor,  that  his  pupils  were - 
not  justly  treated,  I'rofessor  Thome, 
who  as  a  Southerner  had  freed  his 
own  inherited  slaves,  and  later  left 
Lane  Seminar}^  because  the  Faculty 
forbade  too  much  anti-Siavery  agita- 
tion, our  consi.stent  Professor  realized 
the  injustice  of  giving  us  essa5'S  only, 
but  expecting  us  girls,  to  spend  an 
extra  hour  weekly  listening  to  the 
discussions  and  declamations  in  which 
we  were  not  allowed  to  participate. 
He  cheerfully  appointed  Lucy  and 
me  to  conduct  one  of  the  discussions 
of  the  Senior  college  class.  Out- 
siders came  to  hear  us,  and  the  Faculty 
decreed  that  such  semi-public  exhibi- 
tions must  not  be  repeated.  Professor 
Thome  proposed  to  teach  a  class  of 
girls  only  in  these  lines.  The  idea 
was  not  popular,  the  various  j^oung 
women  preferring  to  conduct  their 
literary  special  exercises  b}^  them- 
selves. So  we  were  the  indirect 
means  of  establishing  the  first 
Women's  college  .societies. 

At  that  time  Oberlin  College  vaca- 
tions were  in  the  winter.  During  the 
winter  of  1S46  and  1847,  I  became  the 
"I^ad}'  Principal"  in  a  large  school 
in  Rochester,  Michigan,  where  every 
Saturday  an  address  was  given  to  the 
students  and  the  invited  public,  and 
there  and  then  I  made  ni}'  first  ap- 
pearance on  that  church  platform. 

Miss  Stone  gave  her  first  platform 
address  at  an  anniversarj^  of  West 
India  Emancipation.     She  was  called 


to  account  for  it  b}*  the  Ladies  Board 
who  told  her  it  was  unscriptural  and 
wrong. 

"Did  3'ou  not  feel  embarra.ssed  and 
afraid  alone  up  there  among  all  those 
men?"  asked  Mrs.  President  Mahan. 

"Why  no;"  answered  Luc}'.  "It 
was  ni}'  president  and  .professors.  1 
meet  them  every  da}-.  I  was  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  them.  " 

I  prepared  and  read  as  a  senior 
class  essa3'  an  Exegesis  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching;  that  women  should  keep 
silence  in  the  church,  and  be  in  sub- 
jection. It  was  essentiall}^  the  view 
now  generally  admitted,  that  St.  Paul 
was  prohibiting  for  his  own  times 
not  for  ours;  but  dwelling  at  some 
length  upon  the  context  and  the  use 
of  an  inconsequent  Cireek  word. 

Hearing  about  it.  President  Mahan 
asked  to  see  the  essay  and  was  enough 
impressed  by  it  to  publish  it  in  the- 
next  number  of  the  Oberlin  Quarterly 
Review — my  first  appearance  in  print 
*  contending  for  woman's  right  to 
public  speech. 

Some  distinctions  made  in  1847- 
were  ver}'  fineh'  drawn.  The  girls 
of  the  Ladies'  Course  who  wrote  gradu- 
ating essays  were  allowed  also  to  read 
them  publicl}',  the  Ladies  Board  oc- 
cupying the  platform  with  them. 
President  •  Mahan  there  presiding. 
My  paper  printed  entire  in  a  Cleve- 
land journal  being  my  second  appear- 
ance in  print.  But,  before  practicall}^ 
the  same  great  and  identical  audience, 
when  the  Faculty  sat  on  the  platform, 
the  essaj'S  of  the  classical  3'oung 
women  were  read  by  the  Professor, 
the  graduating  )?oung  men  reading 
or  speaking  their  own  productions. 
Luc3'  Stone  refused  to  write  if  she 
might  not  read  her  own  essay. 

At  the  Oberlin  Semi-Centennial, 
thirty  six  years  later,  Mrs.  Luy 
Stone  was  the  only  woman  invited, 
with  many  distinguished  men,  to 
speak  on  the  great  day  of  the  anni- 
versary week.  Times'  revenges  are 
often  apt  and  beautiful,  and  the 
world  does  move.  Among  a  number 
of  women  who  addressed  large  audi- 
ences on  other  da3?s  of  that  festival 
week,  was  a  daughter  of  our  Professor 
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Morgan,  tlien  herself  a  Professor 
Morgan  of  Wellesle^-  College. 

After  her  graduation,  ]\liss  Stone 
soon  took  the  platform  habitnall}'. 
She  faced  the  mobs  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery-  people  wisely  and  heroicall}-; 
but  claiming  that  she  was  first  a 
women,  then  an  abolitionist,  she 
early  began  to  lecture  chiefl}'  on  the 
woman  question.  When  the  Seneca 
Falls  Convention  was  so  happily  in- 
augurated with  burning  eloquence  and 
broadened  outlook.  Miss  Stone,  peri- 
patetic advocate  of  her'sex,  was  the 
first  and  for  several  years  the  one  and 
only  itinerating  suffragist.  Others 
were  ready  on  occasions,  she  unflag- 
ingly. 

She  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
endorse  Mrs  Stanton's  grand  funda- 
mental resolution,  "That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  sacred 
right  of  the  elective  iranchise"  had 
she  been  present. 

I  remained  at  Oberlin  three  j-ears, 
a  Theological  student;  but  I  early 
earned  the  right  to  take  part  in  all 
rhetorical  exercises.  These  were 
shared  together  b}^  the  three  Theo- 
logical Classes.  Also  the  privilege 
was  granted  me,  in  place  of  the  stu- 
dent's license  to  preach,  given  to  the 
j-oungmeu"  the  privilege  of  speaking. 


preaching  "on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Oberlin  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  home  in  New 
York  State,  I  had  spoken  on  Temper- 
ance, Woman's  Rights  and  Duties  and 
kindred  toi)ics,  and  given  sermons  in 
both  neighborhoods. 

Luc}'  Stone  was  the  first  name 
heading  the  call  in  1850  for  a  Nation- 
al Suffragist  Convention.  I  am  the 
only  living  speaker  who  took  a  plat- 
form part  in  that  great  convention 
held  at  Worcester,  Mas.sachusetts; 
but  that  National  call  was  signed  b^' 
more  than  eighty,  now  illumined  and 
then  prominent  names,  representing 
some  half  dozen  sovereign  states. 
Garrison  and  Phillips,  James  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  I 
believe  every  one,  man  or  woman, 
who  assisted  at  the  historic  gathering 
which  we  now  celebrate  w'ere  the  pro- 
moters and  signers  of  the  National 
Convention  held  two  years  later. 
Their  children  and  grandchildren, 
here  today,  are  following  faithfully 
in  the  parental  footsteps. 

But  of  the  almost  one  hundred 
signers  of  that  other  immortal  Call  to 
the  "Old  Guard,"  only  two  still  live 
— Colonel  Higginson  and  our  presi- 
dent of  today,  our  own  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Miller,  daughter  of  Gerrit  Smith. 


''A  BIT  OF  BIOGRAPHY" 


BY    ALICE   HOOKER  DAY. 


Progress  is  the  law  of  God— Infin 
ite  Good — and  Eternal  Justice  speaks 
ever  through  its  willing  and  conse- 
crated sons  and  daughters.  In  1848 
the  voice  of  Eternal  Justice  spoke 
through  those  noble  men  and  women 
who  were  laboring  in  Ijehalf  of  the 
African  slave,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son and  those  other  grand  workers  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  helping  to  de- 
stroy the  terrible  curse  of  slavery  in 
this  land. 

In  184S  the  voice  of  Eternal  Justice 
spoke  through  these  noble  women 
whom  today  we  have  come  to  honor, 
and  the  great  work  was  begun  of  free- 
ing woman  from  her  hard  bondage  of 


unjust  laws,  unkind  custom,  and  cruel 
limitation,  which  had  held  her  for 
centuries. 

And  thus  it  will  ever  be.  The 
voice  of  Eternal  Justice  and  Divine 
Love  will  speak  through  its  willing 
and  consecrated  sons  and  daughters, 
until  there  will  be  but  one  voice,  the 
voice  of  love  and  righteousness,  the 
voice  of  the  one  great  Brotherhood  of 
man— that  brotherhood  that  knows  no 
sex  and  no  nationality,  that  makes  of 
the  whole  earth  one  family,  and  that 
turns  the  seas  into  shining  highways 
of  peace  between  happy  nations,  whose 
only  law  is  the  law  of  justice,  right- 
eousness, love  and  peace. 
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In  coming-  here  toda}',  I  feel  as  we 
all  must  feel,  that  truly  "Brothers  we 
are  treading  wliere  the  saints  have 
trod,  "  and  that  we  siiould  say,  as  Lin- 
coln did  in  that  wonderful  Gettys- 
burg speech,  "The  world  will  not  for- 
get what  tliey  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  he  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they, 
who  fought  here,  have  thus  far  so  no- 
bly advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us.  " 

The  woman,  brave  and  devoted  to 
the  Woman  vSuffrage  cause,  about 
whom  I  am  to  speak  this  afternoon, 
Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  was  the  lov- 
ing and  devoted  mother  in  our  family 
circle,  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to  be  al- 
lowed to  testify  here  todaj'  to  her  no- 
bilitj'  of  life  and  character,  to  her  de- 
votion to  all  great  humanitarian 
movements,  and  to  testify  to  her  de- 
votion to  her  family  as  a  wife  and 
mother  all  through  her  active  public 
work.  This  last  testimou}',  that  she 
was  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  3'et 
an  active  worker  in  Woman  Suflfrage, 
maj'  not  be  necessar}'  in  these  days, 
but  in  those  early  da3'S  of  prejudice  it 
was  very  necessary,  when  the  desire 
to  vote,  seemed  to  the  minds  ot  manj- 
people  to  rob  its  victim  of  all  charm, 
and  deprive  them  of  all  the  domestic 
virtues. 

Mrs.  Hooker  belonged  to  a  family 
of  reformers.  Her  brother,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  being  an  active  worker 
in  the  anti  slaver}-  cause,  and  her 
sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  as  we 
all  know,  was  a  real  factor  for  free- 
dom as  the  author  of  "Uucie  Tom's 
Cabin."  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
were  also  in  warm  S3'mpath3'  with  the 
Woman  Suffrage  movement.  Mrs. 
Hooker  was  not  among  the  very  earl- 
iest workers  for  Suffrage,  her  public 
work  in  the  movement  came  later, 
but  for  many  years,  with  no  outward 
sign,  the  tide  of  indignation  and  re- 
volt over  the  injustice  done  women, 
had  been  steadily  rising,  and  in  the 
sixties  she  began  her  active  work  in 
Suffrage.  Her  awakening  to  these 
injustices  came  real!}'  in  early  3'outh. 
When  reading  Blackstone  she  learned 


that  the  Common  Laws  of  England 
permitted  "a  man"  to  beat  his  wife  if 
the  stick  were  no  bigger  than  his 
thumb.  This  was  a  great  shock  to 
her,  and  her  first  soul-revolt  over  the 
wrongs  of  woman  then  took  place. 
That  reading  of  Blackstone  in  1841 
gives  such  a  pretty  little  picture  of 
New  England  life  seven t3'  years  ago, 
that  I  am  going  to  dwell  on  it  for  a 
moment. 

M3'  father  was  a  3'oung  law3'er  liv- 
ing in  Connecticut,  twent3'  four3'ears 
old,  with  more  time  on  his  hands 
then  than  clients;  m\'  mother  was  a 
bride  of  nineteen,  most  desirous  to  be 
with  her  husband,  and  3'et  not  wish- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  improvement 
of  his  shining  hours  in  the  law,  so  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  bring 
down  her  knitting  to  his  office,  and 
he  would  read  aloud  to  her  the  law  of 
the  land.  So  each  da3'  she  brought 
her  knitting  to  the  little  back  office 
and  sitting  before  the  blazing  open 
wood  fire,  of  the  old-fashioned  Frank- 
lin stove,  she  knitted  while  ni}'  father 
read  from  Blackstone  and  the  other 
legal  worthies.  It  was  quite  a  heaven 
on  earth -if  onl3'  there  had  not  been 
"that  stick  no  bigger  than  his 
thumb."  That  saddened  her;  but  in 
later  years  when  in  the  active  Suf- 
frage work  she  did  3'eoman  service 
in  helping  to  destro3'  those  unjust 
laws,  and  to  bring  about  better  legal 
conditions  for  women,  and  for  their 
possession  of  propertx'.  For  seven 
3'ears  from  1870  to  1877  mj'  father, 
who  was  equall}'  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  Woman,  appeared  with  my 
mother,  before  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature petitioning  tor  these  much 
needed  changes  in  the  law,  and  final- 
I3',  after  these  man}'  3'ears  of  work, 
Connecticut  came  into  line  with  other 
enlightened  States  on  this  subject. 
Strange  it  seems  in  these  days  that 
this  movement  should  have  received 
such  opposition,  m3'  parents  having 
had  much  criticism  to  bear  for  for- 
warding such  an  unwise  and  danger- 
ous giving  of  libert3'  to  women! 
One  man  even  sa5'ing  to  m3'  father  — 
"Why  Mr.  Hooker  you  are  undermin- 
ing the  whole  fabric  of  domestic  life.  " 


How  times  have  changed  1  and  how 
trul^'  we  should,  with  reverence  and 
gratitude,  bow  our  heads  to  these 
honored  women,  and  men  too,  who 
bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
met  unflinching!}-  the  ridicule  and 
scorn  of  friends,  and  the  persecution 
and  abuse  of  enemies,  that  the  way 
might  be  made  easier  for  all  woman- 
kind thereafter.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  girl,  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  difficulty  that  a  girl  ac- 
quaintance had  to  endure,  when  trj- 
ing  for  a  medical  education  Her 
family  almost  casting  her  off,  her 
girl  friends  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  rather  than  bowing  to 
her,  the  students  in  the  clinics  at  the 
hospitals  grossl}'  insulting  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  also  that  up 
to  1882  no  woman  had  studied  law  or 
been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  finall}-,  in  1882,  when  Miss 
Mary  Hall  applied  for  admission  it 
created  quite  a  stir.  The  two  hun- 
dred year  old  statute,  admitting  attor- 
neys to  the  Bar,  had  no  mention  of 
sex  within  its  borders,  but  it  had  to 
be  very  tenderly  dealt  with  as  to  "in- 
tention,"— the  whole  matter  appear- 
ing before  the  Superior,  and  finally 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  a  favorable 
decision  was  reached,  and  the  disturb- 
ing young  lady  admitted   to  practice. 

I  hope  that  the  women  students  of 
law  and  medicine  breathe  a  prayei  of 
gratitude  today  to  those  earl}^  way- 
breakers  who  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  enter  these  professions  and 
many  others,  not  only  with  ease  but 
without  warring  upon  the  conven- 
tionalities. 

Mrs.  Hooker  organized  in  1869  the 
first  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in 
Connecticut,  and  as  its  president,  for 
many  years  did  faithful  and  effective 
work,  assisted  by  the  man}-  noble  and 
devoted  women  of  the  State  who  had 
the  interest  of  the  Sufl'rage  cause 
near  their  hearts. 

Mrs.  Hooker's  work  with  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  beginning 
in  1864,  was  continuous  and  f'aithful. 
she  often  appearing  with  them,  before 
Congressional  committees   in   Wash- 


ington,   and    in    every    possible    way 
promoting  the  work  for  Suffrage. 

In  the  year  1871  INIrs.  Hooker 
organized  a  National  Convention  at 
Washington,  at  her  own  expense,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  already 
women  were  citizens  of  the  United 
vStates  under  the  Constitution,  inter- 
preted by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  only  needed  recogni- 
tion by  that  body  to  become  voters. 
ITnder  this  interpretation,  which  was 
well  received  by  Congress,  Miss 
Anthony  voted  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1S72,  but  was  arrested, 
tried  and  fined  one  hundred  dollars 
and  costs.  That  decision  blasted 
their  newborn  hope,  and  they  were 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  hope  of  a 
"1 6th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion," for  which  woman  had  been 
petitioning  since  184S. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Hooker  was  on  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  for  Connecticut,  and 
spent  six  months  in  that  city.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  Suffrage  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  these  added  duties, 
for  never  did  her  interest  flag  or  her 
efforts  cease  for  this  much  loved 
cause. 

A  Constitutional  Convention  was 
held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1892,  and 
a  Memorial  from  the  Connecticut 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
presented,  asking  that  the  word 
"male"  be  stricken  from  the  clause 
concerning  voting  in  the  State,  as 
women  were  weary  of  being  classed 
in  the  law  with  "minors,  idiots  and 
criminals."  "But,"  to  quote  Mrs. 
Hooker's  own  words,  "the  Conven- 
tion not  only  refused  to  hear  my 
argument,  but  the  Committee  to 
whom  our  Memorial  was  referred, 
declined  to  give  me  a  private  hearing 
in  their  Committee  Room,  and  subse- 
<|uently  declined  to  receive  copies  of 
the  Memorial  and  argument,  which  I 
had  printed  liy  the  thousands  for  the 
use  of  the  Convention,  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  every  member  would 
read  it  and  vote  to  have  it  distributed 
all  over  the  State,  before  the  final 
vote  was  taken.    This  was  a  crushing 
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blow,  for  it  ended  all  my  hopes  of 
livnng  to  see  the  women  of  my  native 
State  put  under  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  by  the  vote  of  honora- 
ble men.' ' 

I,  as  a  young  girl,  with  the  lieart- 
lessness  of  3'outh,  had  little  interest 
in  mj-  mother's  early  work  for  Suf- 
frage, in  fact  I  did  not  quite  approve 
of  it,  and  well  remember  what  I  said 
when  someone  remarked  upon  "ni3' 
mother's  gifted  pen"  — "Oh,  has  she 
really  got  a  gifted  pen,"  I  exclairaed. 
"then  all  is  lost,"  but  that  gifted  pen 
kept  right  on,  even  if  foolish  young 
daughters  did  not  svmpathise,  and 
the  time  came  when  that  daughter, 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  was  glad  to 
count  that  mother  among  those  noble 
women  who  had  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  early  Suffrage  work. 

As  I  have  been  requested  in  this 
little  sketch  of  Mrs  Hooker  to  give 
some  personal  detail  of  her  life  and 
not  confine  myself  to  her  Sufi~rage 
work  alone,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  somewhat  intimate  character  of 
what  1  have  already  said,  and  also 
may  say,  about  her. 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  a  woman  of  beau- 
ty as  well  as  intelligence;  her  refined 
and  beautiful  face  and  her  lovely  blue 
eyes,  making  her  unusually  attractive 
in  looks,  and  with  it  all  she  had  a 
simplicity  and  unconsciousness  both 
in  30uth  and  old  age  tli.'xt  only  added 
to  her  charm.  When  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  she  said  one  day,  with 
an  uuiused  smile,  "people  tell  me  so 
many  times  about  my  good  looks, 
that  I  am  really  beginning  to  believe 
that  what  they  saj'  must  be  true,  but 
I  am  so  sorry  that  I  didn't  find  it  out 
earlier  in  life,  for  I  must  have  lost  a 
lot  of  pleasure  " 

Hopefulness,  that  most  important 
factor  in  a  reforn.er's  make-up,  was  a 
marked  characteristic  of  hers,  and 
continued  to  the  end.  Although  "the 
sorrows  of  the  world  made  thorough- 
fare through  her  heart,"  as  Arnold 
says,  she  never  became  discouraged 
or  hopeless  because  of  rebuffs  or 
failures,  but  with  a  buoyancy  and 
cheerfulness      that      could     not      be 


crushed,  went  on  working  for  human- 
ity. Her  interest  was  worldwide; 
her  reading,  even  to  old  age,  luost 
varied  and  extensive,  taking  in  all 
that  touched  upon  life's  problems  and 
the  world's  great  interest.  Her  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  views  were 
well-known  b}-  her  friends,  and  gave 
them  often  much  to  think  about,  and 
sometimes  to  be  amused  over  — as 
when  one  da^^  in  speaking  of  a  Ke- 
publican  form  of  Government,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "But  there  never 
has  been  a  Republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment—never. It  has  always  been 
a  male  oligarchy. " 

With  all  her  advanced  ideas,  with 
all  her  active  public  work,  her  many 
and  various  interests,  never  was  there 
a  more  delightful  home-maker  than 
she,  as  so  many  could  bear  witness, 
who  enjoyed  the  life  of  her  hospitable 
and  well-regulated  home. 

And  here  I.  must  be  permitted  to 
speak  of  the  beautiful  unity  in  the 
life  of  my  father  and  mother,  a  unity 
so  perfect  that  to  speak  of  one  and 
not  the  other  would  be  an  anomaly. 
Never  was  a  husband  happier  in,  or 
prouder^  of,  his  wife  than  was  John 
Hooker,  and  never  did  people  work 
together  for  humanity  in  greater 
unity  and  love  than  did  these  dear 
people,  all  through  the  sixty  years  of 
their  happy  married  life,  ever  dis- 
pensing in  their  home  during  those 
many  ^-ears  a  warm-hearted  hospital- 
it3'  that  cheered  and  uplifted  all  who 
enjoj'ed  it. 

And  so  all  the  years  of  her  life, 
eighty- five  full  years,  were  years  oi 
u.sefulness  and  blessing  to  mankind, 
for  truly  she  became  a  consecrated 
daughter,  through  whom  the  voice  of 
Eternal  Justice  could  speak,  and 
through  whom  Divine  Love  could 
act. 

And  as  I  began,  so  let  me  end,  and 
may  the  words  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
all,  whatever  our  work  for  humanit\' 
maybe.  "Brothers  we  are  treading 
where  the  saints  have  trod" — and  "It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the   great  task  remaining  before  us.  " 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY  HARRISON   CHAMBERLAIN. 


We  greet  3-011  all  and  are  pleased  to 
have  you  join  us  in  comnieniorating 
an  important  historical  event.  You 
share  with  us  in  the  feeling  of  local 
pride  that  here  was  organized  the 
first  movement  to  secure  to  women 
their  just  legal  rights.  The  influence, 
since  become  world-wide,  started 
here,  and  here  is  the  place  especially 
to  accord  it  honor,  —  here  where  the 
first  Woman's  Rights  Convention 
was  held  in  the  old  Wesleyan  Church 
in  1848. 

That  convention  was  memorable 
for  the  principle  of  equality  it  pro- 
claimed. Its  declaration  was  a  broad 
gospel  of  freedom;  conversely,  it  was 
a  protest  against  wrongs  as  grievous 
as  those  that  forced  the  men  of  '76  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  British  rule. 
Indeed  its  purpose  was  to  round  out 
for  women  the  same  independence, 
achieved  for  the  country  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Revolution,  not  by  force, 
luit  by  its  appeals  to  the  fair-pla}-, 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  people. 

It  set  before  the  public  its  bill  of 
grievances:  recited  the  many  unjust 
provisions  of  the  law;  told  how  the 
rights  of  women  were  merged  in  the 
husband,  how  she  could  hold  no 
property,  make  no  contracts,  collect 
no  wages  for  her  time  and  service, 
how  her  children,  after  infancy, 
could  be  taken  from  her  and  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  strangers,  and 
how,  on  the  death  of  the  husband, 
the  personal  property,  acc[uired  by 
their  joint  effort,  went  at  once  to  his 
heirs,  while  the  wife  was  turned  off 
with  a  bare  life-interest  in  one-third 
of  the  real  estate. 

The  inju.stice  of  these  laws  was 
manifest.  Yet  they  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  forum  of  public  dis- 
cussion. No  public  opinion  had  been 
created  fot  reform  and  hence  no  con- 
stitutional or  legislative  remedy,  save 


a  few  property  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1846,  affecting 
women,  had  been  advanced.  The 
wrongs  were  endured  with  protests 
here  and  there,— in  the  nuiin  borne 
patiently,  in  the  ripening  of  a  fuller 
opportunity  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  took  up  the  task  of 
righting  these  wrongs,  drawing  about 
her  kindred  spirits,  Lucretia  Mott, 
vSusan  B.  Anthony,  Amelia  Bloomer 
and  others.  Indeed  it  was  Mrs. 
Bloomer  of  the  Lily,  the  first  journal, 
owned  and  published  by  a  woman, 
who  in  1 85 1  brought  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony  together. 
Miss  Anthony  was  a  contributor  of 
the  Lily  and  came  here  that  year  to 
attend  an  anti-slavery  convention  and 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Stanton. 
The  Lily,  first  devoted  to  temperance 
atid  pure  literature,  became  in  1(^49  a 
strong  advocate  of  Woman's  Rights, 
the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  Bloomer  and 
other  writers  contributing  to  its  col- 
umns. Thus  there  was  drawn  to- 
gether a  band  of  noble  women  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  elevation 
and  freedom  of  their  se.x. 

In  the  Convention,  then,  of  1848, 
opened  the  campaign  of  Woman's 
emancipation.  It  rapidly  gained  the 
public  ear;  it  had  the  right  on  its 
side;  it  voiced  its  claims  in  the  press, 
on  the  platform,  before  political  con- 
ventions and  legislative  committees, 
so  persistently  and  successfully  that 
today  there  is  left  hardly  a  trace  of 
the  old  laws  of  sixty  years  ago.  The 
issue  not  resolved,  probablj'  the  im- 
])ortant  one  as  the  safeguard  |of  the 
others,  is  that  of  according  to  women 
the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  on 
a  parity  with  men,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  is.'iue  will  be  determined 
as  soon  as  the  women  can  practically 
agree  among  themselves  and  demand 
it  as  a  right. 
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*'MEN,  WOMEN  AND  HUMAN  BEINGS" 

BY  ELIZABETH  ELLSWORTH  COOK. 


Most  people  grow  up  with  the  feel- 
ing that  men  and  women  are  by  na- 
ture very  different.  In  everyday  life, 
work,  pleasures,  morality  and  man- 
ners are  not  the  same  for  men  and 
women.  Boys  are  taught  to  be  inde- 
pendent, brave,  vigorous.  Girls  are 
expected  to  be  retiring,  timid,  capric- 
ious. It  is  the  young  man  who  calls, 
invites,  and.  pays,  no  matter  how  mu- 
tual the  pleasure.  Women  expect 
man}'^  courtesies  from  men,  just  be- 
cause they  are  women,  and  think  lit- 
tle about  returning  them.  "Caesar's 
wife  must  be  above  suspicion,"  but 
Caesar's  wild  oats  can  be  pardoned. 
"A  woman's  work  is  in  the  home," 
we  are  told.  A  man's  work  is  what- 
ever he  choo.ses.  ]\Ien  are  active,  wo- 
men passive.  In  childhood,  in  youth, 
throughout  llife,  there  are  different 
ideals,  different  standards,  different 
punishments  and  rewards,  different 
faults  and  virtues.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  it  is  sex  that  is  empha- 
sized. The  stress  continually  laid  on 
the  real  or  fancied  differences  between 
men  and  women  and  their  duties  has 
made  us  all  very  conscious  of  sex. 
This  consciousness  is  not  frank  and 
proud,  but  rather  rebellious,  shame- 
faced, morbid. 

It  shows  itself  in  an  uneas}-  feeling 
among  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women,  that  they  cannot  mingle  free- 
ly, partly  because  they  embarrass 
each  other,  and  partly  because  their 
relation  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
They  shrink  from  each  other.  They 
imagine  that  to  meet  for  courtship 
only  will  cure  the  unpleasantness  of 
meeting  for  other  purposes  with  ma- 
trimonial possibilities  too  much  in 
mind.  We  have,  therefore,  boys' 
schools  and  girls'  schools,  men's 
clubs  and  women's  clubs,  men's  din- 
ners and  ladies'  luncheons. 

Those  who  might  meet  in  single- 
ness of  mind  are  annoyed  by  the  sus- 
picions of  others,  Boys  and  girls  in 
their  teens  are  vulgarly  teased  about 
their  "beaux"  and  "best  girls,"  until 
the  healthy  friendship  languishes,   or 


sinks  into  the  sentimentalit}'  of  which 
it  was  accused.  The  married  woman 
who  enjoys  seeing  her  old  time  friends 
is  warned  that  Platonic  friendship  is 
only  love  in  disguise.  The  ever-pres- 
ent gossip,  and  many  worthier  per- 
sons, calmh-  assume  that  thesex  rela- 
tion is  the  only  possible  basis  of  in- 
terest between  men  and  women. 

We  burden  ourselves  with  hundreds 
of  useless  distinctions  between  men 
and  women.  We  make  ourselves  and 
others  uncomfortable  by  a  morbid 
consciousness  of  sex.  To  what  endr 
To  guard  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, to  keep  men  from  becoming 
Miss  Nancys,  and  women  from  grow- 
ing mannish.  It  is  a  worthy  purpose, 
but  one  that  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  the  means  we  are  usin^. 
Nature  has  made  a  few  fundamental 
distinctions  between  men  and  women. 
They  cannot  be  strengthened  by 
thinking  about  them,  nor  impaired 
by  forgetting  them.  We  do  not  pro- 
tect our  manhood  or  womanhood  by 
eternally  thinking  about  it;  we  merely 
exaggerate  our  own  artificial  distinc- 
tions. We  make  men  "aggressively 
masculine"  and  women  weakl3'  femi- 
nine. 

The  familiar  distinctions  between 
the  duties  and  characteristics  of  men 
and  women  are  not  necessarily  harm- 
ful because  they  were  made  by  man. 
They  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  a  for- 
mer stage  of  civilization.  The  ques- 
tion is,  do  the}'  fit  present  day  condi- 
tions? Some  of  them  do;  others  do 
not.  The  most  radical  will  admit 
that  .some  distinctions  are  needed,  for 
example,  that  men  and  women  dress 
different!}',  that  women  manage  the 
homes  and  avoid  unhealthy  work. 
The  welfare  of  the  race  demands  these 
differences  and  the}'  stand  firm.  "To 
women  an  effeminate  man  is  a  com- 
edy; to  men  a  mannish  woman  is  a 
tra;j:edy.  "  The  mother  is  today  more 
than  ever  the  gracious  queen  of  the 
household,  directing  its  affairs,  and 
guiding  each  little  one,  with  more 
wisdom  than   formerly,    through    the 
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wonderful  garden  of  childhood.  Wo- 
men are  not  entering  the  army  or' na- 
vy, nor,  willingly  at  least,  those  nn- 
healthy  and  dangerous  occupations 
which  might  through  them  impair 
the  vigor  of  the  race.  As  humanity 
advances  the  worn  out  customs  linger 
longest  where  thej-  are  needed  to 
safeguard  the  less  normal  members  of 
the  race.  We  must  admit,  however 
regretful!}',  that  some  boys  and  girls 
are  too  silly  to  be  educated  together, 
that  some  women  cannot  have  any 
outside  interest  without  neglecting 
their  own  children,  for  they  have  not 
yet  passed  the  stage  in  which  woman 's 
whole  sphere  is  the  home.  Granting 
that  all  the  distinctions  between  men 
and  women  were  once  needed,  and 
that  some  always  will  be,  are  there 
not  many  that  have  long  outlived 
their  usefulness?  There  is  no  reason 
now  wh}-  there  should  be  one  stand- 
ard ol  morality  for  men  and  another 
for  women.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  race  that  all  the  quali- 
ties which  stand  for  strength  and  ac- 
tion should  be  thought  exclusively 
masculine.  Motherhood  is  by  nature 
woman's  work,  but  other  kinds  of 
work  can  never  approach  perfection 
while  they  are  parceled  out  by  sex 
rather  than  b}'  talent.  Knowing  that 
conventionalit}-  is  the  enemy  of  pro- 
gress we  should  be  able  to  see  in  ap- 
parently meaningless  distinctions  the 
very  foundation  of  that  sex  conscious- 
ness which  is  keeping  men  and  wo- 
men in  a  primitive  state  of  separate- 
ness 

Our  most  beautiful  stories,  pictures 
and  songs  tell  of  love.  In  the  whole 
range  of  human  feelings  there  is  none 
so  intense,  so  tender,  so  jnue,  so  en- 
during as  the  passion  of  love.  In 
every  normal  life  it  is  the  most  sacred 
possession,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of 
life.  "It  is  given  to  noble  souls  to 
crave  other  interests  also,  added 
spheres,  larger  knowledge,  larger  ac- 
tion, also  duties,  responsibilities, 
anxieties,  dangers,  all  the  ailment 
that  histor}'  has  given  to  its  heroes." 
Love  is  no  longer  the  only  intense 
feeling.  There  is  loyalty  to  v,'ork,  to 
cause,  to  country  and  that   ennobling 


conviction  that  "nothing  that   is    hu- 
man is  alien"  to  us. 

The.se  larger  feelings  of  kindliness 
toward  our  fellow  men  and  of  unity 
with  them  have  struggled  up  beside 
our  dwarfing  consciousness  of  sex. 
Our  swelling  spirit  of  sociability 
shows  itself  in  our  libraries,  our  thea- 
tres, our  Christian  associations,  our 
social  settlements,  our  public  schools, 
all  of  which  aim  to  make  the  world 
better  and  happier.  With  the  same 
aim  public  spirited  men  and  women 
are  working  for  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  for  better  tenement  houses,  for 
pure  food  laws,  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  and  crime.  This  world-wide 
feeling  of  unity  and  progress  has  at 
last  awakened  women  to  the  fact  that 
the}'  are  part  of  humanit}'.  Formerl}', 
absorbed  in  their  homes,  they  let  men 
be  humanity,  let  them  realize  first 
that  "all  men  are  brothers."  and  let 
them  do  the  world's  work.  Today, 
though  women's  interests  still  center 
in  their  homes,  they  are  giving  the 
world  thousands  of  earnest  industrial 
workers  and  a  whole  army  of  soldiers 
of  the  common  good.  In  all  these 
things  we  see  the  outworkings  of  that 
spirit  which  tells  us  that  we  are  "all 
in  each  and  each  in  all,"  that  not  as 
men  and  women  but  as  a  race  we 
stand  or  fall,  progress  or  sink  back. 

INIen  and  women  are  mingling  more 
freely  today  than  ever  before,  but  with 
many  a  misunderstanding,  many  a 
heartbreak.  Their  persistent  con- 
sciousness of  HE  and  SHE  hinders  a 
sincere  unembarrassed  association. 
We  see  the  stenographer  who  imag- 
ines her  employer  is  in  love  with  her, 
the  school  girls  who  are  always  fret- 
ting about  "what  the  girls  are  ex- 
pected to  do,  "  the  boys  who  try  to  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  girls,  not  so 
much  that  they  dislike  girls  as  that 
they  are  so  conscious  of  being  boys. 
We  see  friendships  mistaken  for  love 
affairs.  We  are  all  a  good  deal  in- 
clined to  look  at  the  world  through 
the  matchmakers'  glasses.  Mean- 
while we  are  missing  the  best  of  life. 
For  what  is  best  worth  while  is  made 
up  of  all  the  work  and  pleasure  that 
men  and  women    can    have    together, 
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without  thought  of  sex.  Kven  in 
marriage  the  richest  treasure  is  the 
ideal  comradeship.  The  most  exclu- 
sive societ\-  is  not  found  in  the  ball- 
room where  the  young  people  "pair 
off,"  and  flirtation  is  the  order  of  the 
hour,  but  rather  with  "the  autocrat 
at  the  breakfast  table,"  before  the  op- 
en fire,  or  around  the  study  table, 
where  a  few  men  and  women  with 
.some  common  interest  meet,  and  for 
a  while  forget  their  family  relations. 
It  is  in  such  little  companies  of  friends 
that  a  Stevenson  first  reads  aloud  his 
masterpiece,  or  a  Darwin  outlines  his 
theory  of  evolution.  Or  be  they  hutr- 
bler  folk  met  to  read  Shakespeare  or 
husk  corn  together,  it  is  the  same. 
Conversation  may  be  grave  or  gay,  at 
at  least  it  is  sincere.  The  warm  glow 
of  human  kindliness  puts  all  at  ea.se. 
The  silences  are  but  the  breathing 
spells  of  growing  souls.      From    such 


gatherings  men  and  women  go  forth 
feeling  that  their  fellow  men  are 
"gods  in  the  chr\'salis. "  There  is  no 
thought  that  they  aie  gods  and  god- 
desses. The  moral  is  not  far  to  .seek. 
Men  and  women  can  never  develoj) 
into  well  rounded  human  beings  un- 
til they  can  work  and  plaj'  and  be 
friends  unmindful  of  .sex. 

We  live  but  once.  We  want  the 
grandest  and  best  there  is  in  life, 
love,  marriage,  work,  pleasures, 
struggles,  triumphs,  grand  thoughts, 
noble  feelings,  true  friendships.  We 
long  for  that  delightful  world  where- 
in men  and  women  mingle  as  freelj', 
as  unsuspectedly  as  men  and  men. 
The  goal  is  within  reach  if  we  will 
only  ignore  the  sill}',  superficial  dis- 
tinctions and  develop  together  our 
wide  range  of  common  human  inter- 
ests. We  need  to  be  not  onlj-  lovers, 
but  friends  and  fellow  workers. 


"THE  SUFFRAGE  ARGUMENT" 


BY  MAUD   NATHAN. 


When  I  recall  Lucretia  Rlott's 
words  in  1846  to  that  great  prophet- 
ess Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton;  "Don't 
ask  for  the  elective  franchise  for  wom- 
en, thee  will  make  lis  ridiculous" 
and  consider  that  today  the  masculine 
legislatures  in  thirteen  countries  have 
bestowed  upon  women  either  full  suf- 
frage or  ever}'  suffrage  except  parli- 
amentary, or  municipal  suffrage,  and 
that  in  Finland  nineteen  women  were 
recently  elected  to  parliament,  I  can, 
with  the  old  colored  preacher  exclaim: 
"De  world  do  move!" 

It  was  not  so  manj'  decades  ago 
that  the  words  "youth"  and  "chil- 
dren," used  in  the  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  public  .school  sys- 
tem in  our  country,  were  interi)reted 
to  mean  "young  men"  and  "boys," 
and  that  many  of  our  town.ships  vot- 
ed "not  to  be  at  any  expense  for 
.schooling  girls."  Today  statistics 
prove  that  the  number  of  girls  grad- 
iiated  from  our  high  .schools  is  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  bo3'S.  An 
interesting  episode  occured  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  three  speakers    to   ad- 


dress, at  its  annual  luncheon,  the 
Packer  Collegiate  AlumnLC  Associa- 
tion—a woman's  college  which  has 
been  established  more  than  half  a 
centurj'— and  although  the  three 
sexes  were  represented,  (for  you  know 
a  bright  little  boy  once  said  human- 
ity was  divided  into  three  categories: 
men,  women  and  clergymen;)  and 
one  was  the  rector  of  a  con.servative 
church,  and  one  the  principal  of  a 
large  and  fashionable  school  for  girls, 
— all  three  of  us  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  day:  "Modern  Ideals," 
touching  upon  the  advisabilitj'  of 
women  securing  the  elective  franchise 
for  their  sex.  These  suggestions  did 
not  meet  with  luianimous  and  unquali- 
fied approval  from  the  audience  of  250 
women — so  while  some  of  the  gradu- 
ates were  evidentU'  a  few  years  be- 
hind the  procession,  there  was  at 
lea.st  sufficient  applause  of  our  re- 
marks on  Woman  Suffrage  to  warrant 
ni}-  belief  that  even  Brooklyn  women 
are  beginning  to  rub  their  eyes  and 
wake  up  and  take  an  interest  in  their 
efficient  Suffrage  .societies.  From 
what  was  overheard  later  the  remarks 
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of  the  speakers  apparently  gave  rise 
to  serious  reflection  and  discussion. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  class  grad- 
uated in  1858  was  called  upon  to  say 
a  few  words:  She  recalled  the  nature 
of  the  exercises  the  da}'  she,  in  her 
organdy  bellowered  gown,  received 
her  diploma,  and  she  remarked  sen- 
tentiousl}-:  "On  that  da}'  no  one 
broached  the  subject  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, for  it  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered hid 3--! ike  in  those  days  for  'us 
to  have  entertained  anj'  such  ideas!" 
I  realized  on  that  occasion  what 
strides  the  cause  had  made.  There 
was  I,  standing  on  a  platform — the 
one  woman  among  three  speakers — 
and  all  of  us  advocating  Woman  Suf- 
frage, and  none  ot  us  was  considered 
unlad3--like!  Not  even  the  preacher! 
And  when  1  remember  the  arguments 
tised  b}'  clergymen  in  the  pa.st  to  try 
to  prove  the  diabolical  character  of 
the  then  satanic  suggestion  that  wo- 
men were  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
as  men,  I  felt  encouraged  in  ni}-  be- 
lief '  'dat  de  world  do  move! ' ' 

I  reflected  that,  after  all,  a  nation 
without  women  holding  their  own  is 
indeed  "stagnation,"  and  that  the 
education  and  development  of  the 
women  of  a  country  is  the  best  "do(e)- 
nation"  to  that  countr3-'s  resources! 
Just  as  women  had  a  hard  struggle  in 
our  great  democrac\-  to  secure  even 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  later 
on  were  ridiculed  and  abused  for  de- 
siring the  higher  education,  so  the}' 
have  been  scorned  and  subjected  to 
reproach  and  ignominy  because  they 
have  insisted  that,  as  human  beings, 
as  citizens  they  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  oflicers  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  What  is  a  Dem- 
ocracy? It  is,  we  are  told,  a  form  of 
government  in  which  all  the  people 
have  a  part  in  the  election  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  officers;  it 
is  a  government  which  governs  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  governed  — 
then,  either  women  are  not  people,  or 
else  we  are  not  living  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government — a  better 
name  would  be  a  nienocratic  govern- 
ment, and   the  sooner  our  public   ora- 


tors appreciate  this,  the  better;  for  I, 
for  one,  am  heartily  sick  of  hearing 
them  ring  the  changes  on,  "this  great, 
free  democracy;  this  country  of  uni- 
versal sufirage;  this  republic  where 
there  is  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation," etc.  All  lies -downright 
lies,  so  long  as  women  are  denied  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Ah!  but  they 
are  not  denied  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, we  are  told.  True,  they  have 
certain  rights:  They  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  taxes  and  custom 
house  duties,  of  being  tried  for  viola- 
tion of  laws  —which  have  been  passed 
without  their  consent,  and  without 
their  having  been  permitted  to  vote 
for  the  men  who  passed  laws -they 
have  a  right  to  work  for  their  living, 
(their  wages  are  not  always  living 
wages,  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
women  reduces,  at  once,  their  pay,)  — 
until  a  few  years  ago  they  had  no 
right  even  to  their  own  wages;  if  mar- 
ried, their  wages  belonged  to  the  hus- 
band. Another  right  women  have  is 
to  suffer  and  to  bear  children  —to  bear 
American  patriots — but  until  com- 
paratively recently,  they  had  no 
right  to  their  own  children;  the.se  be- 
longed to  the  father.  But  women  are 
surely,  if  slowly,  throwing  ofi^  these 
shackles,  are  chafing  under  these  dis- 
abilities, and  many  men,  far-seeing, 
progressive,  intelligent  and  just,  are. 
recognizing  the  injustice  of  classify- 
ing women  politically — classifying 
their  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters— with  idiots,  criminals, 
aliens,  and  minors. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted 
with  the  stock  arguments  of  those 
opposed  to  the  e.xtension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  women.  Some  of  the  pleas 
are  so  palpably  weak  that  they  fall  to 
the  ground  of  themselves  without  the 
necessity  of  our  dealing  them  any 
blows.  Others  have  on  the  surface  a 
semblance  of  plausibility  and  logic, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  up  categori- 
cally a  few  of  these  and  shall  endeav- 
or to  deal  with  them  as  gently  as 
their  old  age  and  their  hoary  headed- 
ness  and  weakness  warrant! 

We  often  hear:  Women  don't  want 
to  vote,   when   the  majority    want   it 
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the}' '11  get  the  franchise!  What  a 
snare  and  a  delusion!  The  niajoritj' 
of  the  disfranchised  men  in  Russia 
and  German}'  today  want  to  vote  and 
are  creating  great  disturbance  and  re- 
volt because  they  are  denied  the  priv- 
ilege, but  the  majority  of  the  disfran- 
chised are  dominated  by  the  powerful 
minority  of  the  enfranchised,  and  the 
franchise  is  withheld.  Even  admit- 
ting that  the  majority  of  women  in 
our  country  are  so  immersed  in  ig- 
norance, in  selfishness,  as  to  wish  to 
withhold  thier  participation  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  in  its  bur- 
dens, duties  and  responsibilities — 
premises  which  I  am  only  willing  to 
admit  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
even  then,  that  is  no  excuse  for  with- 
holding the  franchise  from  all  wom- 
en. Did  the  majority  of  men  wish 
to  vote  before  they  were  enfranchised? 
At  one  time  only  the  men  who  were 
in  good  standing  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  were  perinilted  to  vote  — no 
Catholic,  no  Jew  had  the  privilege  — 
and  when  these  men  were  given  the 
franchise  and  religious  disabilities 
were  eliminated,  no  doubt  many  men 
shook  their  heads  gravely  and  won- 
dered what  would  l)ecome  of  the 
country.  At  one  time,  only  men 
who  owned  property  and  paid  taxes 
on  it  were  entitled  to  vote;  and  in 
Philadelphia,  it  is  related  that  a  man 
Voted  for  some  years  because  he  paid 
taxes  on  a  donkey  which  he  owned. 
Then  the  donkey  died  and  the  man 
lost  his  vote,  and  the  question  was 
raised  at  the  time  as  to  which  of  the 
two  donkeys  really  had  the  vote! 
Later  on  there  was  less  and  less  legis- 
lation regarding  property  rights  and 
more  and  more  concerning  conditions 
of  labor.  Then  this  })roperty-holding 
restriction  was  taken  away  from  men, 
and  finally  all  males  poor  and  rich, 
black  and  white,  drunk  and  sober, 
vicious  and  virtuous,  naturalized  or 
native  born,  infirm  or  strong,  ignor- 
ant or  intelligent  were  proclaimed  en- 
titled to  the  franchise.  Did  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  demand  this?  Not 
at  all,  the  franchise  was  bestowed  up- 
on them,  not  because  of  their  demand, 
but  because  it  was  considered    a  jirst 


act  by  those  who  were  already  enfran- 
chised. It  cannot  be  stated  with  ab- 
solute accuracy  that  the  majority  ol 
the  men  today  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege of  voting. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  my  city,  when 
a  very  important  election  took  place 
and  great  issues  were  at  stake,  it  was 
found  that  about  60,000  men  who 
had  registered,  had  failed  to  vote. 
There  was  no  epidemic  at  the  time; 
they  could  not  all  have  died  between 
registration  day  and  election  day.  A 
small  portion  of  them  may  have  been 
prevented  from  reaching  the  polls 
through  sickness  or  death,  but  the 
majority  of  these  men  simply  didn't 
value  their  privilege  of  citizenship 
sufficiently—  they  went  automobiling, 
they  went  to  the  country  clubs  to 
play  golf,  they  stayed  home  and  said, 
"Pshaw"  (or  something  stronger)  my 
vote  won't  make  any  difference,  I 
might  as  well  save  myself  the  bother 
of  standing  in  line  with  my  ballot. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  an  Ital- 
ian Priest,  who  had  worked  faithfully 
twenty-five  years  in  his  parish. 
His  parishioners  wanted  to  make  him 
a  gift,  but  they  were  all  very  poor 
and  could  not  afford  to  spend  much 
money.  They  decided  to  build  a 
hogshead  and  place  it  in  his  cellar 
and  each  man  agreed  to  contribute 
two  bottles  of  wine  and  thus  fill  the 
hogshead  for  the  priest.  When  the 
anniversary  day  arrived  each  parish- 
ioner crept  surreptitiously  into  the 
old  priest's  cellar,  carrying  a  bottle 
under  each  arm.  When  the  hogs- 
head was  filled,  the  priest  was  called 
and  he  was  so  delighted  with  his  gift 
that  he  sent  for  glasses  and  invited 
all  his  donors  to  have  a  glass  of  the 
wine.  He  turned  the  spigot  and  pure 
water  ran  from  it.  Each  man  had 
thought  that  his  two  bottles  of  water 
would  not  be  discovered  in  the  hogs- 
head of  wine. 

But  now  let  us  consider  a  few  excuses 
in  regard  to  whether  women  would 
make  use  of  the  ballot  if  they  were 
enfranchised  For  we  sometimes 
hear  it  said:  if  women  could  vote, 
they  would  not  want  to!  Of  course 
it  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  to    value 
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most  what  is  taken  awaj'  from  us,  or 
denied  us,  and  I  have  shown  that 
men  are  not  exempt  from  this  indict- 
ment. In  New  Zealand,  however, 
when  women  were  enfranchised,  at 
the  election  held  in  1905,  before  the 
women  had  had  time  to  have  training 
or  had  acquired  the  habit  of  voting, 
over  83 'r  of  those  on  the  electoral 
rolls  made  use  of  the  privilege  be- 
stowed upon  them  and  there  was  but 
84%  of  men  who  voted,  (according  to 
the  written  testimony  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ward.)  In  Colorado,  where  women 
have  had  the  full  franchise  since 
1893,  the  vote  at  the  second  presiden- 
tial election  after  the  suffrage  was 
conferred  on  them,  showed  that  on  13^ 
three  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the 
entire  state  failed  to  exercise  the  suf- 
frage. In  Utah,  where  women  have 
had  the  franchise  since  1896, 
thej'  exercise  this  privilege  quite  as 
extensively'  as  men,  for  it  will  be  seen 
irom  statistics  that  women  cast  near- 
\y  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  vote,  and 
yet  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900  showed 
that  males  comprised  over  51  percent 
of  the  population. 

Now,  another  statement  sometimes 
made  by  those  opposed  to  the  exten- 
tion  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  is  that 
most  women  would  be  sure  to  vote 
for  the  best  looking  man.  Well,  I 
admit  that  is  true;  I  am  sure  I  would! 
But  remember  the  old  adage;  "Beauty 
is  as  beauty  does."  I  believe  that 
principle,  integrity,  loftiness  of  pur- 
pose, intellect  and  character  shine  in 
the  face  and  glorify  it.  I  believe  that 
when  a  man  has  led  a  good,  pure,  up- 
lifting, noble  life  his  countenance 
depicts  the  fact.  When  he  has  led  a 
vicious,  ignoble  life  one  can  also  see 
signs  of  it  in  his  face,  and  therefore, 
I  assert  not  with  shame  but  with 
pride,  that  histor}'  shows  that  women 
do  want  fine  t3'pes  of  men  for  their 
political  candidates.  In  Colorado, 
both  parties  are  obliged  to  present 
candidates  of  good  character  in  order 
to  win  the  votes  of  women.  Judge 
Lmdsle}',  who  has  done  so  much  to 
reduce  crime  among  juvenile  offend- 
ers in  Denver,  Colorado,  asserts  that 
he  owes  his  re-election  to  the   women 


of  that  city,  When  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  decided  not  to  place 
his  name  on  their  tickets,  the  women, 
who  are  not  so  easil}'  whipped  into 
line  by  political  leaders,  held  a  mass 
meeting  in  the  largest  theatre  in 
Denver,  nominated  Judge  Ijndsle}' 
and  stated  they  would  elect  him  on 
an  independent  ticket.  Thej'  were  so 
successful  that  at  the  last  moment 
the  Democrat  and  Republican  parties 
both  decided  to  renominate  him  and 
he  was  elected. 

Another  argument  .sometimes  heard 
is;  What  service  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  the  ballot  would  women 
bestow  upon  the  state?  Would  they 
do  jury  duty?  Could  they  be  judges? 
Could  the\-  give  military  service,  or 
be  police-women,  or  lire-women? 
Let  us  take  up  these  one  after  anoth- 
er: As  for  jury  dut5\  I  maintain 
that  at  present  many  a  woman  on 
trial  has  a  verdict  rendered  against 
her  which  is  unjust  because  she  has 
not  been  tried  by  her  peers.  Many 
cases  come  up  in  court,  which  are 
palpably  beyond  the  comprehension 
and  judgment  of  men.  Suits  brought 
by  dressmakers  and  staymakers, 
when  their  clients  claim  that  the 
dresses  or  sta3'S  have  been  ruined, 
are  misfits  and  cannot  be  worn,  and 
they  refuse  to  paj'  for  them.  Is  it 
not  the  height  of  absurdity  for  men 
to  render  a  decision  in  these  cases?  I 
was  present  at  the  trial  of  the  suit 
brought  by  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch 
against  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
leading  hotels  in  our  cit}-  for  refusing 
to  serve  her  and  a  friend  with  dinner, 
because  they  had  no  gentleman  escort 
with  them.  The  jurors  were  appar- 
ently all  middle  class,  coarse  men 
who  looked  absolutely  incapable  of 
understanding  what  a  sensitive  wo- 
man's feelings  might  be  when  turned 
out  of  a  restaurant,  after  she  had  been 
seated  at  a  table  and  after  she  had 
taken  pains  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
office  as  to  whether  she  could  be 
.served.  The  Judge  charged  the  jury 
not  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  woman,  and  told 
them  that  the}'^  were  to  consider  the 
case  in  the  same  light  as  though    the 
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plaintiff  was  a  man,  they  were  not  to 
think  of  her  sex  at  all!  And  yet  the 
Judge  knew  jjerfectly  well  that  the 
whole  case  rested  on  tlie  fact  that  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman  she  was 
turned  out  of  the  restaurant,  and  that 
had  she  been  a  man  she  would  have 
been  served!  Of  cour.se  the  verdict 
was  in  favor  of  the  defendant! 

As  for  women  being  judges,  why 
not?  Women  are  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  if  any  woman  law3'er  became 
sufficiently  well  known  and  acc^uired 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  which  would 
lead  the  people  to  elect  them  as 
judges,  why  not?  Even  in  the  Bibli- 
cal days  there  were  women  judges 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and 
wisdom  has  come  down  through  the 
centuries 

Then  as  to  the  statement  that 
women  can't  fight,  and  that  only 
those  who  can  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  their  country  should  be 
allowed  to  vote,  let  me  say,  first  of 
all,  women  can  fight  when  they 
consider  it  necessarj'  (of  course, 
w^omen's  natural  weapons  are  wom- 
en's tongues  and  women's  clulxs);  but 
when  it  seemed  to  be  their  dut}'  to 
wield  more  warlike  weapons  they 
have  taken  up  baj'onets  and  earned 
honor  and  glory.  It  is  not  generalU^ 
known  that,  during  our  Civil  War,  it 
was  estimated  that  over  four  hundred 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and  that 
a  large  number  fought  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  It  was  stated  at  one 
time  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  women  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  alone.  It  .seems  strange 
that  so  many  women  should  have 
been  jjermitted  to  join  the  army,  but 
in  1864  the  ranks  had  been  depleted 
by  sickness  and  by  those  wounded  in 
the  hard-fought  battles,  and  recruits 
were  scarce  and  officials  were  no 
doubt  lax  in  examining  them.  The 
St.  Petersburg  census  pointed  out 
that  among  the  soldiers  and  subal- 
terns there  were  nearly  1 0,000  (9,975) 
women.  History  also  tells  us  that 
5,000  women  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  I3oadicea  and  fought, 
many  of  them  as  bravely  as  the  men. 
The  first  crusading  armies  command- 


ed by  Peter,  the  Hermit,  in  the  iith 
century,  contained  nearly  as  many 
women  as  men  and  the}'  fought  with 
equal  bravery  and  success.  In  the 
recent  Ru.sso-Japanese  War  there 
were  found  to  be  a  large  number  of 
women  among  the  Japanese  soldiers. 
I  could  cite  a  number  of  instances, 
did  time  permit,  of  women  who  for 
man}'  years  passed  themselves  oft 
as  men,  and  received  honors  and 
medals  for  braver}'.  But  what  is  the 
use?  In  these  days  of  International 
and  National  Peace  Congresses  it  is 
conceded  that  war  is  barbarous  and 
unnecessary.  In  olden  days  men 
were  called  upon  to  defend  their 
walled-in  cities  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  they  naturally  felt  that 
only  those  who  could  thus  defend  it 
were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship;  but  to  day  our  cities  are 
not  walled,  our  foes  are  not  without 
the  gates  trying  to  scale  the  walls. 
The  enemies  are  within;  they  are 
indeed  often  sitting  in  high  places. 
To-day  citizens  are  called  upon  to 
fight,  not  warriors,  but  vice  and  cor- 
ruption and  low  standards.  Are  not 
our  mothers  quite  as  capable  as  our 
fathers  or  brothers  or  our  sons  to 
warfare  against  these,  our  enemies  in 
our  midst?  Besides,  even  in  times  of 
war,  the  women  who  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded  do  just  as  valuable 
work  for  their  country  as  the  men 
who  go  out  on  the  battlefields. 

As  for  women  not  being  able  to 
serve  in  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, let  me  point  out  that  women 
serve  as  detectives  and  as  i)olice 
matrons  and  could  hold  certain  posi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  moral  super- 
vision of  the  cit}',  the  suppression  of 
gambling,  etc.  As  for  their  ability 
to  protect  from  fire,  they  have  saved 
many  ;i  man  from  being  consumed  by 
fire— after  death! 

In  cities  and  towns  of  the  third 
class  women  taxjiayers  are  permitted 
to  vote  on  all  questions  affecting 
their  property,  but  why  this  j)rivilege 
is  withheld  from  them  when  their 
property  happens  to  be  in  the  cities 
of  the  first  class  and  is  still  more 
valuable,   remains  to  be  explained  by 
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man  with  his  .superior  logic.  The 
idea  of  , bestowing  the  franchise  upon 
tax-paying  women  onlj'  is  absurd, 
since  all  women  are  taxpa3'ers. 
Manufacturers  and  merchants  never 
pay  their  taxes,  they  make  the  con- 
sumers pa}-  them,  and  therefore 
ever}'  one  of  us  is  a  taxpa3er. 
Women  being  the  spenders  of  the 
household  are  the  largest  consumers, 
and  therefore  the  largest  taxpa3'ers. 

There  are  between  five  and  six 
million  women  wage  earners  in  our 
countr}'  (not  including  all  the  women 
who  do  household  work,  who  earn 
wages  but  don't  receive  them),  and 
these  women  are  not  onl}'  interested 
in  industrial  legislation,  and  are  con- 
sumers and  taxpapers,  but  are  also 
contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  as  producers,  and  5-et  ihey 
are  denied  the  right  of  saying  under 
what  conditions  thej'  wish  to  work. 

In  olden  days  women  were  believed 
not  to  possess  souls.  The  Chinese 
ancestor  worship  was  a  worship  of 
male  ancestors  onlj' — the  women  not 
having  souls,  could  not  be  immortal. 
Then  we  were  told  that  women  had 
no  brains,  and  that  is  why  schools 
and  colleges  were  considered  neces- 
sar}'  for  boys,  but  were  deemed  out  of 
the  question  for  girls.  Even  to  day 
a  newspaper  as  prominent  as  the 
New  York  Times,  which  poses  as  an 
up-to-date,  progressive  paper,  sees 
fit  to  print  in  its  columns  silly  letters 
from  correspondents  trying  to  show 
that  women  are  absolutely  devoid  of 


brains.  Such  a  representative  and 
intelligent  man  as  Professor  Thwing 
ofthe  Northwestern  University  claims 
that  women's  brains  are  not  inferior 
to  men's. 

Lotze,  the  metaphysician,  says: 
"It  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  higher  mental  life  of 
men  and  women.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  intellectual  capacity  differs, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  special  emo- 
tional interests  of  each  have  prescribed 
the  course  of  their  intellectual  life. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  which 
woman 's  mind  could  not  under- 
stand. " 

As  for  the  statement  that  women 
have  no  hearts— that  has  been  made 
by  men  from  time  immemorial — I 
admit  that  many  women  have  lost 
their  hearts —to  the  men.  So,  if 
women  have  no  souls,  no  brains,  no 
hearts,  they  must  be  mere  machines, 
and  I  still  assert  that  in  a  country 
where  politics  are  utterly  controlled 
by  the  machines,  there  remains  710 
excuse  for  withholding  the  franchise 
from  the  woman  machines! 

Let  this  anniversary  meeting  be 
the  stimulus  for  our  renewed  energy 
to  obtain  the  franchise  for  our  sex  in 
this  country.  Such  a  result  would 
be  the  most  fitting  monument  we 
could  erect  to  the  memory  of  that 
noble,  gifted  woman  who,  with  un- 
daunted courage,  sought  to  enfran- 
chise her  sex.  Let  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  be  our  in- 
spiration and  our  guide. 
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TRUNKS  and  BAGS. 
No.  81  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

n.  J.  ^mmm.  as  cq. 

From  head  to  foot  we  clothe  man  or  boy 
—clothe  him  rightly— clothe  him  cheap- 
ly- clothe   him    in    ail   his    seven    ages. 


CLARY  BROS. 

CLOTHIERS     ^'^°  ^FijRNISHERS 
SENECA  FALLS  AND  WATERLOO 


DAVIS  &  HARPST 

Central  -  Drug  -  Store 


75  Fall  Street. 


George  W.  Pontius, 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 
72  Fall  St. 


Cbe  IDoafl 


C.  n.  BILLS,  PROP. 

SENECA  FALLS 


EVERYTHING  MODERN 
RATES,   $2  00  AND  $2.50 


RUnSEY  &  CO. 

Limited 
MANUl-ACTUHHHS  OI- 

Hand,  Power  and 

Electric  Pumps 

FOR  ALL  PUr-;POSKS. 

Seneca  Falls,  =  N.  Y. 


E.  J.  KTflN, 

FURNITURE  HNO  UNDERTPKIHG 

27  STATE  ST. 


Howley    &  Bergin, 

Plumbing,    Heating   and   Sheet    Metal 

Work. 

CENTURY  BLOCK,  FALL  ST. 


nXYiUY  ^  C4RIHER, 

ATTORNEYS     AND      COUNSELORS. 

113  FALL  ST. 

ni^ClB)©P/^LB  BkQS) 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

GENEVA-SENEGA 

ELECTRIC  CO, 

CURY  BUILDING. 

bR.  n.  L  BELCHER, 

r/IRTRIbQE  PLOQR. 


A.  M.  FFLTUS 

Departiiit  Sie 

127-129  FALL  STREET 

Women  and  Children's  Ready  to 
Wear  Apparel. 


GOULDS    MFG    COM'PY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Pumps,     Hydraulic     na= 

chinery,  Triplex  Power 

Pumps,  Etc. 

SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

The  ROBER  PS  &  BRIGGS  Flour  Mill 
Building  was  erected  in  1846,  and  the 
Milling  business  has  been  tlierein  con- 
ducted for  62  years  without  a  single 
interruption  and  always  successfully. 
Such  history  is  rarely  equalled.  Trade 
there  and  see  whether  fair  dealing  has 
not  been  the  key-note  of  this  success. 

DR.  F.  W.  LESTER. 

RESIDENCE  AND  OFFICE 

11  Cayuga  St. 


Office  Hours-2  lo  4,  7  lo  8  P.  M. 


Bolh  Phones. 


HAMMOND  0  HAMMOND 

JASPER  N.  HAMMOND. 

CHARLES  P.   HAMMOND. 
LAW  OFFICES,  71  FALL  ST. 

Seneca  Falls  &  Waterloo 
Gas  Light  Company. 

68  FALL  ST. 

WOLTjA-A'K>R.  &   OTT'IXU-IKR 

HARDWARE 

Pliiiiibing,  TiiiiiiiTj;  and  Heating, 

Phonographs  and  Records 
6o  FALL  ST.  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  V. 

Dr.    Geo.    B.    Greenway, 

OSTEOPATHIC   PHYSICIAN. 

Rooms  11-12  Partridge  Block 


CAYUGA  -  LAKE  -  PARK 

Located  on  the  West  Shore  of  (^lyujj;.!  l-.xke,  eontains  fifty  acies  of  wood- 
land and  is  a  most  dehjjfhtful  Sinr.nier  Resort  for  excursions,  reunions,  etc.  The 
attractions  consist  of  Good  Boating;,  Kishinji,  Base  Ball  Ciromuls,  Merry-Cio- 
Round,  Orchestra,  Cafe,  Theatre,  and  a  Larji;e  and  Commodious  Pavilion.  The 
Park  is  reached  via  the  G.,  W.,  S.  F.  &  C.  L.    I  RACTION  COMPANY. 

FOR   INFORMATION,   RATES,   ETC.,  ADDRESS 

W.  C.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Mgr., 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The    FRANKLIN    HOUSE 

nATHEVV    HAMILL,  Prop. 
Cor.    Bayard  and  Bridge  Streets 

FRANK  GARGAN  &  CO., 
JEWELERS 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

HOOD  COAL  CO., 

Sllll'PIiHS    ()1 

Anthracite  and  Bitnnimous  Coal 

THOMAS    McGOVERN, 

Life    and    Fire    Insurance,    Real    Estate, 
Loans,  Collections,  Etc. 

NO.  5  KING  BLOCK. 

TO  ALL  EASTERN  POINTS. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.   Y. 

J .  G.  m:c  kkont 

BARBER 

1   CAYUGA  STREET 

THE  BOOK  STORE 

ROBERT  COOK  WAYNE 

BOOKSELLER  and  STATIONER 

Mrs.  E.  M.  COX-FRALICK 

FINE    MILLINERY 

AND  LADIES'  FURNISHING  GOODS 

FOR  GOOD  SHOES 

BUY  OF  ADDISON 

104   FALL  STREET. 

SENECA   FALLS. 

W.    H.    HURLEY 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 

King  Block. 

R.  G.  MILLER 
ATTORNEY    AT    LAW 

97  FALL  STREET,            SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CAY  &  SON 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

ERNEST  Q.  GOULD 

1 1 6  Fall  St. ,            Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ATTORNEY  &  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 

13.15  KINQ  BLOCK,  SENBCA  FALLS,  N.    Y. 

3eneca  Falls  Steam  Laundry 
SLATER  &  BROBST,  Props. 

C.  L.  FRANTZ 
Coopers'  Flag  and  Cliair  Flag 

Hiuhest  Market  Price  I'aid  for   Flag 
I95  West  Fall  St            SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

10  State  St.,          Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FRED.  HOCK 
MERCHANT  TAILOR 

127    FALL  STREET. 

D.  M.   KELLOGG, 

Livery,    Hilcliing   and    Hoarding  Stables.     Dealer  in 
High-Class  Cuach  and  Koad  Horses. 

1-  state:  strp:e;t. 

F.  C.  SNYDER  &  CO. 

Society  and  Coramerciai  Printers. 

Bell    Phone  153.              8  State  Street 

H,  S.  WHLDORF,  D.  D.  S. 

112  FALL  ST.,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 

E.  C-  DAVIS  &  CO. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  BICYCLES. 

155  FALL  ST. 

H.  W.  KNIGHT  &  SON 

PflTTERH  LETTERS  fl|ID  FIGURES 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FRED  MAIER  &  SONS 

DEALEK  I.N 

COAL  WOOD  AND  LUMBER 

F^all   Street. 


S    S.  PALMER, 
Dealer  in  Coal  and  Wood,  Union  Rosendale  and  Port- 
land Cement,  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,  Baled  Hay 
and  Straw. 
Office  and  \'ard   Corner  Clinton  Steet  and  R.  R. 
SENFXA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


D.  H.  RUTHRAUFF, 

Grower  of  C.reen  Hf>nse  PUnts, 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Plants  of  all  kinds  in  their  sea- 

.son.     Funeral  Designs  and  Hoqiiets  a  Specialty. 

SKNECA  FALLS,  N.  V. 

Residence  and  Greenhouse  i8  Daniels  Street. 

Bell  Phone  152  Home  Phone  i2ij 


THOMAS  McGILL, 
G  R  O  O  E   R  . 

Cor.  Bridge  and  Bayard  Sts. 

f\.   \A/.    BRI/Vl 

Manufactiirer  of 
Lead  Composition,  Brass  Letters  and  Figures, 

y^r  US?  O'l   l\ttler-ns  for  Castiiii;.i,   Etc. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


P.    W,    BAILEY, 
ROSTMASTEIR 

se:ime:c/\   (=-/\i_i_s,  im.  v. 


MANUFAClUKhlJS  OF 

Office  and   School    Rulers 

FOR  THK  JOBBING  TRADE 

Advertising 
Rulers  and  Yardsticks 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


W.  L.  NIGARPASS. 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

FARMER'S    PRODUCE  A  SPECIALTY 

Save  Your  Premium  Checlrs'. 


22  DANIELS  ST. 


BOTH  'PHONES 


ALBERT  P.  HANEY 

—  DEALER  IN  — 

GOAL,  WOOD,  HAY,  STRAW, 

.And  the  Celebrated  Paragon  Wall  Plaster 
Cor.  CLINTON  STREET  AND  RAILROAD 


WM.    POWELL, 

FLORIST. 
WEST  FALL  ST. 


Established  1875. 

National  Advertising  Company 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
ADVKKTISIjSTG    ONT    ^VOOD 


J.  H.  SAHLER,  D.  D.  S. 
DENTIST 

70  Fall  Street,  Over  Story  &  Strong  Hardware  Store. 


^•-%■M^  -  ■,^.^;?J-  ■  '-ft^  'It-;,"  ;-**-    ■"^'frr.'*?*    ?,; ■  t>:^f<*^rV^.*^(U"'.'  /*^^'\  •■>»' 


